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HIGH SCHOOL HARMONIES 
by Stanford King 
Titles such as Swinging Down Sycamore Lane, 
Bubble Gum Boogie. and Rumpus Room Rhumba 


are sure to appeal terrifically to all teen-agers! 
Adults will like them too. 
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BOOK OF EASY PIANO PIECES 
by Louise E. Stairs 
Nineteen refreshing pieces with delightfully 


singable texts. Grades one and two. A proven 
success. 
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BRUCE CARLETON’S GRAB-BAG 


Fourteen skillfully arranged familiar tunes such 
as The Merry Widow Waltz, Dark Eyes and 
Gold and Silver. Big notes for easy reading. 
Attractive illustrations. All for the first grade. 
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FAVORITE PIECES AND SONGS 


compiled by Mary Bacon Mason and 
Eleanor Goldsmith Price 


Folksongs and many other favorite pieces ar- 
ranged progressively in six major and five minor 
keys with supplementary pieces and duets. Clev- 
erly illustrated. Grades two to two and one-half. 
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PLAY WITH PLEASURE 
compiled and arranged by 
William M. Felton 


Special arrangements of Folk Songs, Ballads 
and Spirituals; melodies from Operas and Mu- 
sical Comedies, selections from the Classics plus 
—radio “signatures” and movie ‘theme music.” 
49 of ’em! Young students and adults will use 
this book again and again. Grade three. 
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GEMS FROM 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


arranged by Franz Mittler 


i 
| 
i 
i 
Franz Mittler, an outstanding star of the fa-— 
mous First Piano Quartette, has arranged these 
twenty-five favorites for real enjoyment. Words | 
are included. Pieces are grade three. 
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STANFORD KING’S 
PARTY BOOK | 


Here is a party ‘“‘ice-breaker” that is tops any” 
time for good old-fashioned “ ’round-the-piano” | 
sing sessions! These old-time ballads are ar- 
ranged for grade two and one-half and include _ 
such numbers as A Bicycle Built for Two, The~ 
Band Played On, Ta-Ra-Ra Boom De-Ay and | 
Casey Jones. Forty-nine in all, ranging from | 
Gay Nineties favorites to College and Patriotic 
Songs. Lyrics for everyone to enjoy! 
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MELODIES EVERYONE LOVES 


compiled and arranged: by | 
William M. Felton 
The Lost Chord, Songs My Mother Taught Me | 
and The Rose of Tralee are three of the fifty-six 
numbers in this excellent collection. These and _ 
many other perennial favorites are for grown-up | 
music lovers from sixteen to sixty! For grades _ 
three and four. 


*410-40164) oo cies visto eisctercie intel ere $1.25 


PIANO CLASSICS 


Over 220 pages of superb music! For interme- | 
diate grades. Here are the best of standard and 
classical compositions in this Oliver Ditson col- | 
lection. Superior editing. 
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Musical Duel 


Sir: Having read Mr. Van de 
Weghe’s letter (“Challenge to a 
Musical Duel,” ETUDE, July ’51) 
I marvel at his musical profi- 
ciency. 

However, we believe he will 
one day meet his nemesis in the 
person of our southwestern ter- 
ritory representative, Mr. Curt 
Guckert. While Curt does not play 
accordion, he performs with ad- 
mirable skill on the rest of the 
instruments outlined by Mr. Van 
de Weghe, plus oboe, English 
horn, bassoon and Sousaphone. 

Mr. Guckert performs with 
such dexterity that he is frequent- 
ly called upon to give demonstra- 
tions at schools and universities 
throughout his territory. 

L. A. Knowles 
Jesse French & Sons 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Musical Handwriting 


Sir: In the ETUDE for August, 
1950, there was an enquiry from 
California regarding musical 
handwriting. The questioner was 
advised to look out for a book 
written by Jacob on this subject. 

There was no second-hand copy 
available here at that time, but 
one has now come my way. It is 
in practically new condition and 
I should be pleased to send it to 
you or to the enquirer if it is 
still desired. Perhaps you might 
care to have it for some reference 
library. 

I have the ETUDE posted to me 
each month. I read and enjoy the 
items therein and lend it to some 
others who are interested in 
music. 


Miss J. McD. Clark 
London, England 


(Readers’ letters are kept 
only one year and those of 
August, 1950, are no longer 
available. Our sole record of 
the question is that it came 
from “Miss J. F., California.” 
If Miss J. F. will write to 
ETUDE, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
we'll be happy to put her in 
touch with Miss Clark. ED). 


Music Section 


Sir: Can’t we have more vocal 
music in ETUDE? Many sub- 


scribers are not pianists. You 
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could have one sacred and one 

secular number monthly. or a 

classic and a contemporary. 
Blanche Douglas Byles 
San Fernando, Cal. 


Sir: Congratulations to you 
for the fine selection of music 
in your May issue. The very best 
for many months! 

Edward C. Hall 
Butte, Montana 


Sir: It seems the ETUDE has 
fallen off a lot. Hardly any 
music given that a pianist could 
use. (for himself), and not so 
many good piano articles. 

Mrs. E. Preston 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Sir: I was delighted, along 
with many others, to find an- 
other composition by Paul Stoye 
in the April ETUDE. “Palos Ver- 
des” is an exceptional study. 
The printing is very clear and 
legible. 

Mrs. Jane’ S. Brandow 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Sir: We think that the music 
in your magazine should be of a 
type written for Grades 2, 3 and 
4. Much of your music is now for 
accomplished musicians. 

Mrs. L. W. Morris 
Fresno, Cal. 


Sir: I am very much interested 


_in reading and playing the few 


violin numbers you run in the 
ETUDE. I wish there were more 
violin and piano numbers each 
month. 


Kenneth J. Schaefer 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sir: I think you are really 
making strides in the ETUDE. I 
am thoroughly enjoying it. 

But why do you repeat the 
music so soon? For example, 
“Dance Caprice” by Grieg was 
in the May, 1949, ETUDE and is 
again in the July, 1951 issue. 
“Sunday Morning in the Moun- 
tains,” an organ piece by Rudolph 
Ganz, appeared in May, 1949, 
and March, 1951. I wish you 
would not repeat them at such 
frequent intervals. 

Charles Griggs 
Pulaski, Tenn. 


Continued on Page 3 
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with the baldwin Llectromtc 


UML. 


The sacred music of your church deserves the Baldwin Electronic 
Organ. The Model 5 or the larger Model 10 provides inspiring music 
at a cost surprisingly modest by any standard of comparison. 


The expert organist feels at home at 


the Baldwin; the less experienced 
performer finds that mastery comes 
easily. The word traditional best 
describes the way the rich and 
distinctive voices of the Baldwin are 
played, take effect, and sound. 
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TO THE 


“How to Start a Studio” 


Sir: Your ETUDE has certain- 
ly improved, with its convenient 
size, more up-to-date articles, es- 
pecially “How to Start a Piano 
Studio,” “Teachers I Have 
Known,” and others from recent 
issues too numerous to mention. 

Mrs. Chester Kopezenski 
Lowville, N. Y. 


Interviews 


Sir: How about some pictures 
and written interviews with the 
| great artists of our day? I miss 

those interviews with famous 
artists and their pictures. What’s 
happened to the ETUDE? 

Mrs. Dale Qualley 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


bi Bach Bow 


Sir: Mr. Bassermann is prob- 
ably right in the matter of the re- 
construction of the old bow of 
Bach’s day for the performance 
of Bach’s music. (Letters, May 
51). However, he mentions that 
audiences are unable to hear 
music played with the old bow. 
How wonderful it would be if 
Bach’s Sonatas were recorded 
with the right kind of bow. As 

| it is, the Sonatas sound more like 
the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto 
than the chaste and pure music 
of Bach. 


Jack Dalton, Jr. 
Dunnellon, Fla. 


Crystal Palace 


r Sir: How could you??? 

ETUDE for May 1951: “As a 
matter of fact the Crystal Palace 
stood until leveled by Nazi 
bombers in World War II.” 

Who told you that? 

The Crystal Palace was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1936. And the 
war didn’t begin until 1939. 

But it really won’t do to write 
you over a tiny error without at 
the same time adding a word (or 
pages would be better) of praise 
for the ETUDE in general. 

Still, find out. who told you 
about the Crystal Palace, and 
“blitz” him! 

Frank White 
Spalding, England 


Sir: I am writing to let you 
know how much I enjoy the 
ETUDE magazine. It would take 
a longer letter than this to say 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


all I like about it, so instead 
Ill just say ETUDE is a WON- 
DERFUL magazine. Not only is 
it tops with me, but with a great 
many others. 
Leila C. Kendrick 
Springfield, Mass. 


Aspen Festival 


Sir: I just can’t let pass the 
opening paragraph of Everett 
Jones’ article, “Aspen” (ETUDE, 
June ’51). Let me quote: “Years 
ago, America’s music lovers who 
wanted to hear summer music 
had to travel to Europe to find it.” 

Aspen holds its entertainments 
in a big tent, precisely as we did 
our Chautauqua Concerts 
throughout America and Canada 
for half a century. 

Chautauqua went into every 
nook and corner of the land. 
There were endless thousands of 
concerts of summer music. Audi- 
ences were counted in the mil- 
lions. I dare anyone to prove that 
we had to go to Europe for our 
summer music during that half 
century of Chautauqua. 

Geoffrey O’Hara 
Pawling, N. Y. 


July Issue 


Sir: Congratulations on the 
July issue of ETUDE, especially 
the wonderful material on Bay- 
reuth, in which I am especially 
interested. 

Sigmund Spaeth 
New York City 


Sir: Please do not publish any 
more stuff about old Richard 
Wagner. I like the ETUDE, but 
do not care to see page after page 
about that old reprobate. 

Mrs. M. S. Waterbury 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


“An Open Letter” 


Sir: In the March ETUDE I 
enjoyed the “open letter” to par- 
ents of a boy who won’t practice. 
It recalled my own experience, 
and the wisdom of my parents. I 
was eight years old and loved 
music—but hated practicing. 
When I became stubborn, my par- 
ents moved the piano to another 
room—and locked the door! My 
hunger for music finally made me 
promise that if they would move 
the piano back, I would go to 
work. That ended the difficulty. 

Mrs. Henry C. Barton 
Nichols, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
DUNSERVATOURY 


CHICAGO 


Accredited Courses are offered in Piano, 
Vocal, Violin, Organ, Orchestra and 
Band Instruments, Public School Music, 
Musical Theory. 


Degrees—Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Music Education, Master of Music and 
Master of Music Education are conferred 
by authority of the State of Illinois and 
recognized as a guarantee of accomplish- 
ment. 

Students’ Self Help—The management 
makes every endeavor to assist needy 
students to find part-time employment. 
Many find work as teachers, accompan- 
ists or part-time positions working for 
commercial houses, etc. 


PEABOD 


of MUSIC 


65th SEASON 


Founded in 1886 by John J. Hattstaedt, today The American Con- 
servatory of Music is considered outstanding among institutions 
for music education in this country. 


THE FACULTY—One hundred and thirty artist teachers, many of 
national and international reputation, including pianists: Rudolph 
Reuter, Edward Collins, Kurt Wanieck, Hans Heniot, Bruno Glade 
and others; Voice: Theodore Harrison, Charles LaBerge, Frances 
Grund, Barre Hill, B. Fred Wise; Violin: John Weicher, Scott 
Willits, Stella Roberts; Organ: Frank Van Dusen, Edward Eigen- 
schenk; Theory: Leo Sowerby, John Palmer, Jeanne Boyd, Irwin 
Fischer; School Music: Robert Davis, Ann Trimingham. 


Professional and Teaching Engagements 
—Graduates of the Conservatory have 
been much in demand as teachers and 
also in concert, opera, radio, orchestra, 
lyceum and choir work. The News Bul- 
letin containing a list of about 300 suc- 
cessful graduates holding responsible po- 
sitions in Universities, Colleges, Con- 
servatories, and Public Schools will be 
sent upon request. 

Tuition is reasonable in keeping with the 
times and may be paid in convenient in- 
stallments. Complete particulars given in 
eatalog which will be mailed on request. 
Boarding—Information regarding accom- 
modations can be found in the catalog. 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
For free catalog address John R. Hattstaedt, President 
L 580 Kimball Hall, Chicago 4, II. 


CONSERVATORY 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


REGINALD STEWART, Director 


ARTIST DIPLOMA 
MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREE 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC DEGREE 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 


Academic Affiliation with 
Johns Hopkins University—Loyola College 
Goucher College—University of Maryland 


FALL TERM BEGINS OCT. 1 


Catalogue on request 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
Leah Thorpe, Superintendent 


Vinprrove Your “Jechnique! 


These New Melodic Studies For Piano Will Show You How 


HOW | KEEP MY TECHNIQUE 


Book 1 ¢ Book 2 


e Book 3 


Each book is designed for the development of a specific 
phase of piano technique; at the same time providing the 
pianist with practise material that is musically interesting. 


by Rudolf Priml 


Price $1.25 each, at your dealer or direct 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION °- 799 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 19 
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THE EASTERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
LANCASTER AVE. & CITY LINE, PHILADELPHIA 31 


Rosamonde Lewin 


Winner of $250 in Guild Record- 
ing Competition, entered by Mme. 
Rosina Lhevinne, New York, 1951. 


1952 


Cash prizes will be $5000 


UILD 


Irl Allison, Pres., Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


National 


Piano Teachers 


8 little piano books 


(WITH ANNOTATIONS IN ENGLISH) 


NOTEBOOK for ANNA MAGDALENA BACH 
LITTLE PIANO BOOK for W. F. BACH 
LITTLE BACH BOOK (J. S. BACH) 
G.F. HANDEL—LITTLE PIANO BOOK 
J.K.F. FISCHER NOTEBOOK 
NOTEBOOK FOR WOLFGANG 
THE YOUNG MOZART 
SIMPLE SHORT PIECES (1750) 


(Mozart) 


each 60 cents 


Send for descriptive brochure! 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


(or your local dealer) 


Mis 


By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


Hes OF THE following sen- 
tences contains a key word 
or words making it completely 
nonsensical, By substituting for 
each nonsense word a common 
musical expression which is its 
synonym, you can make each 
sentence comprehensible. An- 
swers are on the next page. 


1. I must put a nickel in the 
parking time-signature. 

2. My softly is an infant great. 

3. He played field-grade offi- 
cer balances on his honorable. 

4. The First Symphony of 
Brahms is in ocean under twen- 
ty-one. 

5. A half memorandum equals 
two mercy memoranda. 

6. The Going Singing is the 
most popular agitation in Tchai- 
kovsky’s foursome. 

7. The third month is twen- 
tied for little with twine. 


8. The first lady finished her 


alone, and the undertaker 
shouted: “Brave woman! 
Twice!” 


9. The tail was squeezed. 

10. He occupied the best Alle- 
mande-Sarabande-Courante-Gi- 
sue at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

11. She was a deaf-sordino. 
12. It rains jazz-musicians and 
dogs. 

13. Her name was Christmas 
Song. 


Here are some musical brain 
teasers suitable for inflicting 
mental torture on friends and 
relatives. Solutions found on the 
next page. 


1. If Rimsky-Korsakov was a 
pair of twins, Bach’s uncle was 
not a twin brother of Bach’s 
father. Was Bach’s father one 
of a pair of twins? 

2. Unless Verdi wrote his last 
opera after he was eighty years 
old, Prokofiev’s father’s name 


was Sergei. Is Prokofiev’s full » 
name Sergei Sergeievitch? 
3. Unless Serenade literally | 
means Evening Song, Mozart 
never wrote any pieces for mu- 
sical glasses. Did Mozart write 
anything for musical glasses? 
4. Unless there is no murder in 
“Tosca,” Bizet never composed 
the Habafiera in “Carmen.” Did 
Bizet compose the Habafiera? 
(Caution: the answer may come 
as a surprise to some.) 
5. Unless the world premiére 
of Tchaikovsky’s First Piano © 
Concerto was given in Boston. 
Schumann never wrote a violin 
concerto. 
e 

In the following definitions, 
three out of four are deliber- 
ately, and often ludicrously, 
false. The point is to fish out 
these red herrings. Correct an- 
swers on the next page. 


SCHELLENBAUM 

1. The Founder of Musicol- 
ogy. 

2. Children’s opera by Hum- 
perdinck. 

3. The original tune of “Oh 
Maryland!” 

4. A jingle. 


RUSSALKA 

1. Opera by Dvorak, mean- 
ing The Mermaid. 

2. Popular abbreviation of 
Russian Alka-Seltzer, applied to 
a wild Cossack dance. 

3. The heroine of an opera 
by Glinka. 

4. The first of Beethoven’s 


Rasoumovsky quartets. 


SCORDATURA 

1. Free counterpoint in the 
Italian style. 

2. The hired 
“Rigoletto.” 

3. A deliberate. mistuning of 
string instruments. 

4. The range of a singers 
voice. 


assassin in 
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A CAPPELLA 
1. Gregorian chant. 
2. Music performed in a 
chapel. 
_ 3. Unaccompanied chorus. 
4. A trumpet mute in the 
form of a hat. 


PORPORA 

1. Rumanian dance, named 
after paprika. 

2. Opera by Verdi. 

3. Neapolitan opera 
poser. 

4. Repeated section in a son- 
ata. 


com- 


PEPUSCH 

1. Old German dance. 

2. An organ stop marked P. 
Push. 

3. German composer, 
temporary of Handel. 

4. Fourteenth-century piston 
cornet. 


con- 


HOCKETUS 
1. An associate of Perotinus. 
2. Syncopated medieval coun- 
terpoint, derived from _ the 
word hiccough. 
3. Husband of Jenny Lind. 
4, Florentine pawn — shop 
specializing in hocking musi- 
cal instruments. 


BUXTEHUDE 

1. An old lute. 

2. A mechanical 
eurdy. 

3. The real name of Yehudi 
Menuhin. 

4. Danish organist. 


hurdy- 


FARINELLI 
1. A suite of dances in a 
fast tempo. 
2. Caruso’s favorite cereal. 
3. A famous male soprano. 
4. Italian variations. 


DUX 

1. Captain of the guards in 
“Carmen.” 

2. The main subject of the 
fugue. 

3. The quacking sounds in 
Haydn’s “Toy” Symphony. 

4. Abbreviation for a Duo 
of Ukulele and Xylophone. 


ANSWERS 


1. I must put a nickel in the 
parking meter. 

2. My piano is a baby grand. 
3. He played major scales on 
his upright. 

4. The First Symphony of 
Brahms is in C minor. 
5. A half-note equals 
quarter-notes. 


two 
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6. The Andante Cantabile is 
the most popular movement in 
Tchaikovsky’s quartet. 

7. The March is scored “for 
piccolo with strings. 

8. The prima donna finished 
her solo, and the impresario 
shouted: “Brava! Bis!” 

9. The Coda was a stretto. 
10. He occupied a suite at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

11. She was a deaf-mute. 

12. It rains cats and dogs. 
13. Her name was Carol. 


1. Obviously, | Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov was not a pair of twins, so 
Bach’s father must have been a 
twin brother of Bach’s uncle. In 
fact, the two were so much alike 
in appearance, that their wives 
insisted on having them wear 
clothes of different colors to 
prevent confusion. 

2. Although it is commonly be- 
lieved that Verdi wrote “Fal- 
staff” in his eighties, he actu- 
ally completed it in his late 
seventies, and the opera was 
produced several months before 
his eightieth birthday. Conse- 
quently (if you read the condi- 
tions of the brain teaser care- 
fully), Prokofiev’s full name is 
indeed Sergei Sergeievitch. 

3. Serenade does mean Evening 
Song, so Mozart must have writ- 
ten pieces for musical glasses, 
and he did, as anyone can find 
out from Kéchel’s catalogue. 
4. There is plenty of gore in 
“Tosca,” so Bizet did not write 
the Habafiera. He took the tune 
from a collection of Spanish 
songs composed by Yradier. 

5. The world premiére of Tchai- 
kovsky’s First Piano Concerto 
was given by Hans von Biilow 
in Boston in 1875. Ergo, Schu- 
mann wrote a violin concerto. 
This was the concerto that was 
brought to light in 1937, accom- 
panied by a lot of publicity 
about its alleged discovery 
through spiritualistic communi- 
cations from Schumann himself. 


SCHELLENBAUM: No. 4 is 
right. 

RUSSALKA: No. 1 is right. 
SCORDATURA: No. 3 is right. 
A CAPPELLA: No. 3 is right. 
PORPORA: No. 3 is right. 
PEPUSCH: No. 3 is right. 
HOCKETUS: No. 2 is right. 
BUXTEHUDE: No. 4 is right. 
FARINELLI: No. 3 is right. 
DUX: No. 2 is right. 
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Model 1 Clarinet — 


$419950 


Complete Outfit — 


ow made in natural 
ood exclusively ... and 
ept in its native brown 
color. Inner core grenadilla gives 
Aartin Freres the world’s most 
precise clarinet bore. Anchored 
osts eliminate post “jitters”, prevent . 
locked keys. See your dealer or 
write for Martin Freres catalog 
- showing Bb clarinets, alto 
and bass clarinet, oboe - 
and English horn. 


Sole distributors 
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PIANISTS 


Improve your playing 
by Broadwell Technique 


Learn how the Broadwell Principles of Mental-Muscular Coordination and 
the Keyboard Patterns Method to gain proper keyboard habits can greatly 
improve your Accuracy, Technique, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. 


REDUCE PRACTICE EFFORT—10 TO 1 


Your piano practice can be scientifically applied to eliminate Waste Effort and Time. 
Learn how one practice repetition can do the work of ten; how memorizing and sight- 
reading are reduced to logical practice principles. The Broadwell System makes memor- 
izing automatic. Makes sight-reading a natural, rapid and accurate process. 


GAIN IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Value of the Broadwell Methods applied to your own playing is appreciated not only 
in the improved quality of playing, but also the speed with which improvements in 
technique, accuracy, sightreading and memorizing, etc. become noticed. Improved mas- 
tery of skills such as trills, arpeggios, runs, octave passages, chord skips, is unmis- 
takably evident after the first ten days. 


ADOPTED BY FAMOUS TEACHER-PIANISTS 


The Broadwell Methods are used by famous Concert Pianists, Professional Pianists, 
reputable Teachers, Students and Organists the world-over. These methods may be 
applied by the student who has had but 6 months of previous piano instruction as 
well as by advanced students. The methods are as valuable to the player of popular 
music as to the classical pianist. The Broadwell Methods have been successfully used 
over the years by thousands of pianists. 


BROADWELL PIANO TECHNIQUE 


Mail Coupon—No obligation for 
FREE BOOK—“TECHNIQUE” 


BROADWELL STUDIOS, DEPT. 5- H 
2461 Amherst Ave., Los Angeles 64, California 
Gentlemen: 
Send me your FREE Book "'Technique'' showing how | may quickly improve my Technique, 
Accuracy, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. | understand there is no obligation. 


Not sent to persons under I7 
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The ‘‘NEW’’ SHEFTE 
RAPID COURSE in 
MODERN PIANO PLAYING 


@ QUICKEST @ EASIEST 
@® MOST MODERN 
@ MOST THOROUGH 


Practical Piano Coursein 


Popular Music . « « 
Standard Music .. . 
and Semi-Classical Music 


Authorities are agreed that 
this “‘_NEW°’ SHEFTE 
COURSE is SHEFTE’S best 
work and the greatest for- 
ward step in the nation- 
wide movement to MOD- 
ERNIZE and SIMPLIFY 


piano instruction. 
VOLUMES 1—2—3 
Each volume $1.25 in U,S.A. 


On sale at all music stores 


WRITE US FOR LITERATURE 


216 SO. WABASH AVE. 
FORSTER , 15,2 SSateanas 


Gulbransen 
MINUET sTUDIC Pl 

primarily designed (F 
classroom and stu 


Richer 
tone, 
fuller 

volume 
made 
possible 
with 
direct 
blow 
action % 
and extra 
height (41%") which provides great- 
er string length and sounding board 
urea. 


Superb musical quality 
Pine cabinet craftsmanship 
Enduring construction 
Lefined styling 


Easy to move 


Choice of nation’s leading schools, 
for example: 

Los Angeles (County) 453 
San Francisco 20 
Chicago 20 
and many, many others 


FREE Send for school own- 
ership list containing over 
2000 names and descriptive 
folders of Gulbransen school 
pianos, both Studio Uprights 
and Grands. 


GULBRANSEN 


COMPANY 
Dept. E, 816 North Kedzie, Chicago 51 
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By THOMAS FAULKNER 


Shantymen and Shantyboys 
Compiled by William Doer flinger 

The sea shanty, or chanty, is 
a picturesque survival of the 
colorful era when every Ameri- 
can waterfront was white with 
the sails of full-rigged ships. 
The heavy work on board was 
done by manpower. with a long 
pull, a strong pull and a heave 
all together. 

To lighten the burden, “a 
shanty,” ran the sailors’ prov- 
erb, “‘is another hand on the 
rope.” Shanties were devised 
for quick, short hauls, for long 
pulls, for hoisting the anchor 
and all other contingencies that 
might arise on shipboard. Usu- 
ally a_ strong-voiced _ sailor 
“sang out” the verse and his 
mates joined in the chorus. 
Hauling rhythmically in time 
to the chant, the sailors heaved 
in the line at top speed. 

Mr. Doerflinger has collected 
his shanties from many sources 
—the New England coast, New 
Jersey, the West Indies and 
California. Many of them were 
sung to him by old-timers who 
learned them aboard sailing ves- 


sels, and are here published for 


the first time. 

Mr. Doerflinger has spent 20 
years rounding up material for 
his collection. His book is a 
masterpiece of research and an 
unusual record of the American 
past. 


. Macmillan, $8 


Conducting an Amateur 
Orchestra 
By Malcolm Holmes 


Mr. Holmes, dean of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, 
writes on conducting amateur 
orchestras from a wide back- 
sround of personal experience. 
He has led amateur groups at 
Harvard, Radcliffe, Wellesley, 
the Concord Summer School of 
Music, the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter and the Greenwood Music 
Camp. 

Writing from the viewpoint 
of one who knows the amateur 
orchestra and its special prob- 
lems, Mr. Holmes covers every 
aspect of his subject, from pre- 
liminary auditions to final per- 
formance. 

In a final section, the author 


offers valuable suggestions for 
raising the standard of amateur 
music in the secondary school, 
college and community. 

Harvard University Press, $2.50 


Playing a Chureh Organ 
By Marmaduke P. Conway 


This is a useful manual for 
all organists and would-be or- 
ganists. It begins by tracing 
briefly the origin and develop- 
ment of the modern organ. Suc- 
ceeding chapters treat with the 
establishment and training of 
boys’ choirs, playing accom- 
paniments for anthems and con- 
gregational singing, playing 
solo recitals, and other matters 
of concern to the church organ- 
ist. An especially valuable sec- 
tion of the book gives specific 
recommendations on the choice 
and installation of an instru- 
ment. 

The author was for many 
years organist and master of 
the choristers at Ely Cathedral. 

Latimer House, $2 
Recorder Playing 
By Erich Katz 
The recorder, or “English 


flute,” which: for years was as 
obsolete as the viola da gamba, 
currently is undergoing a con- 
siderable revival. Performers 
like the Trapp Family have dem- 
onstrated that it is an instru- 
ment capable of expressive and 
effective performance. It recom- 
mends itself to the unskilled 
wind-player because of the sim- 
plicity of its fingering and em- 
bouchure. 

Mr. Katz’ comprehensive 
method begins with the funda- 
mentals of recorder playing, 
and continues with more and 
more ‘advanced technique. The 
book contains many solo num- 
bers specially edited for per- 
formance on the recorder, and 
duets and trios for ensemble 
playing. 

Clarke & Way, $2.50 


Chariot in the Sky 
By Arna Bontemps 
Few stories in American edu- 


cation can compare for drama 
and human interest with the 
struggle of the Fisk University 
Jubilee Singers to raise money 


Continued on Next Page 


One of the world’s finest spinets 


Bremen artist-type 
pianos offer for the 


studio or home the beauty 
of artistic styling...the beauty of 
rich, sparkling tone. Built to the 
most exacting standards... the 
Bremen spinet piano is a superior 
musical instrument — your key - 
toa lifetime of musical enjoyment. 


Write for free brochure. 


Bremen offers teachers a special discount. 
Write forname of local authorized dealer. 


Bremen Piano Corporation 


Department E 
3047 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 12 


Get into the 


BIG MONEY! 


Now is the time for you to 
share in big subscription 
profits! You can do this by 
selling new and renewal sub- 
scriptions for ETUDE, the 
Music Magazine, as well as 
other popular publications. 
You will sell right now be- 
cause people want to buy. 
Whether you can spare a few 
hours each day or give your 
full time, you can still earn 
big commissions. 


All the supplies you need will 
be furnished without cost. So 
don’t delay, write today giv- 
ing your name and address to 


ETUDE 


343 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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SCHOOLS — COLLEGES 


KNOX 
COLLEG 


Department of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Thomas W. Williams, Chairman 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


Se Sica 
. E. Hill, Pres. 


SHENANDOAH 


Courses leading to the B. Mus. and B. Mus. 


Ed. degrees. Member NASM. In the heart 
of the Shenandoah Valley, Dayton, Virginia. 


SAROYA - ONOFRE! STUDIOS 


Voice-Repertoire 
Opera Workshop 


Beginners to finished artists 
200 West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 


and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
A Division of Wesleyan College 


e 8.Mus. degree: Piano, Violin, Organ, Voice, 
Composition, Music Education, Artist faculty. 
Member National Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic. Also B.F.A. in Theatre Arts, eset Speech 
eotrections Coed. G.I. Approved. Catalog. 


Doris O. Jelks, Dean 
483-E College St., Macon, Georgia 


Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music Founded 1877 
MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, Director 
Eminent Faculty 


Expert Child Training 
Courses leading to Degrees 


216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thorough training in music. Courses lead- 
ing to degrees of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Music Education, Master of Music, and Master 

of Music Education. 
Memberofthe National Association Schoolsof Music 
Bulletin sent upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Member NASM 


Four Year courses leading to B.A. and B.M. 
degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers 
Luther L. Gobbel, President, Gustav Nelson, Dean 
Send for catalogue and brochure. 
Address: REGISTRAR 


DILLER-QUAILE 
School of Music 


Teacher Training and General 


Musicianship Courses 


66 East 80 St. New York 21, N. Y. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts 
College. Four and five year courses leading 
to degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers. Seni 
for catalogue or information to: 


HAROLD W. BALTZ, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


OBERI IN A_ professional music 
School in an attractive 
college town. Thorough instruction in all branches of 
music. Special training in band and choir direction. 
46 artist teachers, unsurpassed equipment (200 prac- 
tice rooms, 23 modern organs, etc.) Degrees: Mus. 
School Mus.B., A.B., with music major. C 1 
David R. Robertson, Dir., Box 581, Oberlin, 
Musical Comedy 


fildiene Adult training—Stage and 


Television. New York appearances stressed. 
Annex for Children. Write 
1780 B'way. N. Y. City 19. 


Drama—O pera—Dance 


Seu 1094 


Approved for Vets. 


E. Alviene, 
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to keep their school going. In 
this fictionized account of the 
Jubilee Singers, Mr. Bontemps 
has used the device of telling 
the story through the eyes of 
Caleb Willows, born a slave in 
South Carolina, who became 
one of the original singers. As 
librarian of Fisk University, 
Mr. Bontemps has been able to 
draw on authentic background 
material for his narrative. 


John C. Winston, $2.50 


An Introduction to Music 
By Martin Bernstein 


This is a revised edition of a 
volume which first appeared in 
1937 and has gone through 
seventeen printings since then. 

The popularity of Mr. Bern- 
stein’s book is not to be won- 
dered at, since it treats in sys- 
tematic fashion the various 
matters which must be under- 
stood for an adequate compre- 
hension of music. 

Starting with such funda- 
mentals as how instruments 
work and what makes a musical 
tone, Mr. Bernstein progresses 
to a consideration of musical 
form, a history of the Baroque 
and Classical periods, the ad- 
vent of romanticism, and the 
representatives of the various 
nationalistic schools in music. 

All these matters have of 
course been treated many times 
before in many different ways. 
The virtue of Mr. Bernstein’s 
book is that it presents the ma- 
terial in handy, readily avail- 
able form, and in a style which 
is as little oppressive as it is in 
the nature of such books to be. 


Prentice-Hall, $5.65 


Masterpieces of Music Before 


By Carl Parrish and John F. Ohl 
For the usual music-lover 


whose knowledge of repertoire 
begins with Bach and Handel, 
there is a rich store of surprises 
in this volume, which goes as 
far back as Gregorian chant of 
the llth century. It includes 
works of Guillaume de Mach- 
aut, Guillaume Dufay, Johannes 
Ockegham, Giles Farnaby and 
/ many others who are for the 
| most part only dusty names in 
the history books. The book is 
a fresh reminder, of which we 
can never have too many, that 
the roots of music go farther 
back into the past than we gen- 
erally suppose, and that the 
highly elaborate art of J. S. 


careful, 
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Bach and his contemporaries 
did not spring full-grown, like 
Minerva from the head of Jupi- 
ter, but was the culmination of 
a long evolutionary process. We 
are perplexed by many things 
in the art of Bach merely be- 
cause we have forgotten the 
music which Bach heard as a 
boy. 

W.W. Norton, $5 


Old Friends and New Music 
By Nicolas Nabokov 

Mr. Nabokov’s book evokes 
nostalgic memories of the days 
when Paris was the mecca not 
only of painting but of music 
and the ballet as well. He de- 
scribes the strange genius of 
Diaghilev, Stravinsky’s music 
and manners, and Koussevit- 
zky’s fight for modern music. 
He relates the tragic story of 
Nijinsky, and gives his impres- 
sions of the choreographer Bal- 
anchine and the dancer Mas- 
sine. The book closes with the 
story of his becoming an Amer- 
ican citizen, his mission as a 
cultural officer in the U. S: 
Army, and his experiences at- 
tempting to cooperate with the 
Russians in Berlin at the close 
of World War II. Altogether 
the book is an unusual and ab- 
sorbing memoir, written in an 
engaging style. 

Little, Brown, $3.50 


Ornamentation in J. S. Bach’s 
Organ Works 
By Putnam Aldrich 


Here is a scholarly work that 
discusses in great detail the al- 
ways vexing problem of how to 
execute the ornaments in Bach’s 
music. Since Bach and his con- 
temporaries regarded musical 
notation as a sort of system of 
shorthand, rather than the pre- 
cise blueprint for performance 
which it became with later com- 
posers, no one, including Mr. 
Aldrich, can claim to be correct 
in all instances. Mr. Aldrich, 
however, adopts the common- 
sense procedure of citing the 
precedent of composers who 
came before Bach, and on 
whose customary practice Bach 
based his own, rather than the 
annotations of 18th- and 19th- 
century writers who already had 
forgotten many of the old us- 
ages. Mr. Aldrich’s book is a 
well-documented work 
which all lovers of Bach’s music 
will read with interest. 

Coleman-Ross, $2 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


College of Music 


Dean Warren S. Freeman 


Courses in all branches of music 
and musie education. Preparatory, 
undergraduate and graduate study. 


Eminent faculty includes: 
®@ Richard Burgin 
@ Arthur Fiedler 
@ Francis Findlay 
@ Heinrich Gebhard 
® Karl Geiringer 
@ Roland Hayes 
@ Ernest Hutcheson 
® Carl Lamson 
@ Albert Spalding 
® Stradivarius Quartet 
@ James R. Houghton 
@ H. Augustine Smith 
Music Education Workshop— 
Opera Workshop 
—Piano Workshop 


Year-round study available through twelve 
week summer program 


For information, catalogue, illustrated 
folder, write 
Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Room 115—705 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


PROTECT 
YOUR 
SHEET MUSIC 


—in a handsome TONKabinet. You'll 
keep it neat, clean, orderly, safe and 
easy to find. Special drawer-trays 
for easy filing almost hand you the 
music you want. Richly styled; finely 
crafted. 

Style 606 shown is end table height for 
dual utility. Holds 550 sheets. Write for 


dealer's name and pictures of other 
styles for homes, schools, bands. Tonk 


Mfg. Co., 1912 N. Magnolia Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, 


TONKabinets 


for Sheet Music 
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_Josephine Hovey Perry 


Seteeiecee PIANO BOOKS eeseehee 


MUSICAL ALPHABET AND FIGURES 
430-40101 ......... Bo paso bUdotas 3 75 


This work introduces figures, finger numbers, the alphabet, black 
key grouping, rhythm, etc. For the pre-school or kindergarten age 
level, for private or class instruction! Engaging play elements and 
originality of expression make good preparation for reading. 


BUSY WORK FOR BEGINNERS 


ZENO Ut sadigoois douduan odo todne 60 


A writing book for little pianists designed to establish the relation- 
ship of fingers, piano keys and printed notes. 


A PLEASURE PATH TO THE PIANO 
A30-AO 104) WEaeie wisi oes efeisicieresrneieisleleiels 1.00 


This excellent book for the pre-school child starts with rote play- 
ing using the black key approach. Later, it considers the white 
keys, reading and writing lessons and finally note playing, at 
which time the pupil reads and plays simultaneously. Each piece 
has r entertaining story for the child. The book is cleverly illus- 
trated. 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 
ASOA0OS GME emi R nels esky sien 75 


A valuable addition to the sight-reading repertoire for the very 
earliest beginners with reading and playing in four octaves. Usable 
as preparatory to grade one or for the pre-school student who has 
finished A Pleasure Path and its supplementary Busy Work, both 
by the same author. 


MORE BUSY WORK FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST 
A30Q-40)1 OO aterm tstarates< = «/slo)elaistels slovasic <1 J5 


Furnishes a pleasant inducement to write as well as to play one’s 
way through music! A carefully outlined work closely following 
the procedures introduced in The House That Jack Built. This 
writing book will be equally helpful in any course of study ap- 
proaching grade one in music. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN NOTE-LAND 
ABZ0-AT004 iis 6 cee ci v.00's viele wiele'eiele eels 75 


Unique features in the layout of this newest work by Mrs. Perry 
aid in establishing the concepts of the treble and bass keys and 
notes and their relation to each other. Games to create note and 
rest value consciousness, make-believe stories, simple folk songs 
and other airs add interest for both teacher and pupil. 


A MUSICAL MOTHER GOOSE FOR TWO 
A430-40122) 5 oc. o eee pec eccececeene 75 


The titles of these duets were cleverly selected from rhymes refer- 
ring to two characters, such as Miss Muffet and the Spider, Jack 
and Jill, etc. Fun of participation and cooperation in ensemble at 
the earliest possible age is provided for: I. the pre-school student 
by rote, 2. those who read by note and 3. those who are in the 
first grade for sight reading. No hand goes beyond the five-finger 
position—only occasionally do all four hands play at once. Melodic 
voices have been covered no more than necessary. 


SEND FOR FREE piano thematic books “Tinkling Tunes’ Dept. E7-1 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


By GEORGE GASCOYNE 


Mozart: Highlights from “Cosi 
fan tutte” 

This new recording of one 
of Mozart’s most  felicitious 
works appears in the midst of 
what seems to be a veritable 
Mozart boom. The artists con- 
cerned have caught the true 
spirit of the opera and the re- 
sult is highly gratifying. Sena 
Jurinac, Blanche Thebom, Rich- 
ard Lewis. Eric Kunz, and 
Mario Borriello, with the Glyn- 
debourne Festival Orchestra, 
directed by Fritz Busch, are ex- 
cellent. (Victor 12-inch disc.) 


Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique 

A re-recording of a work 
issued originally about five 
years ago, with Pierre Monteux 
again directing the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra. The recording 
is superior and the conductor 
turns in his usual fine job. (Vic- 


tor LP disc.) 


Schubert: Symphony No. 4 
(“Tragic”) in C minor 
Schubert: “Arpeggione” Sonata 
Here is a splendid record- 
ing of two widely contrasting 
works. The Lamoureux Orches- 
tra, conducted by Otto Klemp- 
erer; plays the symphony in a 
highly sensitive performance, 
while on the reverse side, Jo- 
anna Graudan, piano, and Nik- 
olai Graudan, cello, present the 
sonata in a style that will stand 
up easily under repeated hear- 


ings. (Vox LP disc.) 


Songs of the Chippewa 

The Library of Congress 
has issued the first album in a 
proposed series of recordings of 
traditional music of the North 
American Indians. Thirty dif- 
ferent authentic songs of the 
Chippewa tribe, sung by 16 of 
its members, are included in 
the new album of five records 
playing at a speed of 78 r. p. m. 
The songs are available also on 
a single LP disc (3314 r. p.m.). 
Obtainable directly from the 
Recording Laboratory of the 
Library of Congress. 


Beethoven: Quartet. Op. 127. in 
E-flat, and Quartet, Op. 130, in 
B-flat 

The Pascal Quartet has 
made a superlative contribution 
to recorded music in these two 
works by the master of Bonn. 
The interpretation fully realizes 
the greatness of the composer’s 
intellect and brings out the full 
musical content of the scores. 
This is music to be heard over 
and over again in order to be 
fully assimilated and the Pascal. 
group makes listening to it a 
rewarding experience. (Concert 


Hall, 2 LP discs.) 


Barték: Sonata No. 1, for Violin 
and Piano 

Isaac Stern and Alexander 
Zakin merge their artistry in 
this work, composed in 1923, 
and the result is highly satis- 
factory. Much of the folk idiom 
of the late composer’s native 
Hungary is apparent in the so- 
nata and the two performers do 
full justice to the possibilities in 
the music, (Columbia, 12-inch 


disc.) 


Hindemith: Three Organ Sonatas 

These sonatas, the product 
of a much-discussed contempor- 
ary composer are played by 
Robert Noehren, on the organ 
at Grace Episcopal Church, San- 
dusky, Ohio. This organ has 
been rebuilt along Baroque 
lines and with this instrument 
at his disposal, the organist pre- 
sents a clean, workmanlike job. 
The recording is for the most 
part satisfactory. (Allegro 12- 
inch disc. ) 


Seriabin: Piano Concerto in F- 
sharp Minor, Op. 20 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: Piano Con- 
certo 

Paul Badura-Skoda plays 
both of these works with the Vi- 
enna Symphony, conducted by 
Henry Swoboda. Two widely 
contrasting compositions are 
given entirely satisfactory per- 
formances by the young artist. 
(Westminster 12-inch disc.) 
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Virgil Junior High School 
of Los Angeles possesses 
a different sort of student 
symphony orchestra which has 
been called “finest of its kind”’ 


—all this because of a 


Young man 


with an idea 


By Joe Franklin 


Vernon LEIDIG, shown above demonstrating to 
a student the proper way to execute a tricky violin pas- 
sage, can take pride in his achievements as director of the 
Virgil Junior High School Orchestra in Los Angeles. 

Though 80 percent of its members had never touched a 
musical instrument three years ago, the orchestra today has 
been called “the finest of its kind” in the country. Students’ 
enthusiasm for the orchestra is high, and attendance is punc- 
tual. When student musicians overflowed the stage at Virgil 
High, auditorium seats were removed to form a pit. They 
still overflowed, so a foyer was pressed into service. 

All this, though gratifying, is less significant to Vernon 
Leidig than the fact that his orchestra rehearsals place first 
emphasis on training students to be citizens. 

You can see Leidig’s idea at work when the junior orches- 
tra, whose members dream of someday making the sym- 
phony, receive a fight talk. “We don’t care what your parent’s 


_ nationality was,” Leidig will say. “All that matters is how 


hard you work, what you do for Virgil, what you make of 


yourselves!” 

He points to the eight double-basses. “Where else do you 
find instruments like that?” He points to the tympani. “How 
many colleges have tympani like these? They’re yours! But 
you have to be worthy, you have to deserve these things!” 
And off he goes into a pep talk that a football coach might 
envy. : 

Leidig emphasizes the old-fashioned virtue of self-reli- 
ance. He tells students that if they want to make rapid prog- 
ress they must study with a private teacher. “But don’t ask 
your parents to pay for your lessons. Karn the money your- 
self. You can do it! You'll learn ten times as much that way.” 

So an astonishing number of those taking lessons pay for 
part or all of their cost. They sell papers, mind babies, crank 
gas and work in stores. One sells grease. Another has learned 
to operate a transit and helps his surveyor dad. Still another 
sells ice cream. “Made $33 a week last summer,” this one 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


The full orchestra in rehearsal. Orchestra began rehearsals on stage, 
expanded until half the auditorium was needed to provide room for all. 


Clarinets, left and French horns warm up aft rehearsal. Virgil Junior 
High has large collection of instruments, bought with student funds. 


Young man with an idea 


reports. “I’m blowing it all on a tuba.” 

Young people do not work this hard withe 
good reason. At Virgil the touchstone of enth 
siasm is the remarkable record of the orchest 
which has won first division honors the last fo 
years. Virgil has more instruments than a 
school or college in the Los Angeles area. Fun 
to pay for them were raised by the students the 
selves through paper drives, rummage sales a 
similar enterprises. Students, players and ne 
players alike, speak of it with pride as “o 
orchestra.” 

There is strong backing for the Virgil mu 
program, led by Principal Roy Arnheim. He | 
lieves with Leidig that responsibility goes wi 
privilege, that initiative can and must be « 
veloped in kids, that competition and codperati 
bring out qualities of leadership. The PTA < 
proves vigorously. Arnheim’s sole complaint 
that his music master doesn’t know when to st 
working. “I have to chase him home at night 
says Arnheim. 

Thanks to his outstanding record at Vir; 
Junior High, Leidig has had many tempting « 
fers from other schools. Principal Arnhei 
recounts with pride some of the outstandir 
posts available to his music director. “B 
Vernon has turned them all down,” he haste: 
to add. 

“That’s right,” says Leidig. “There’s a ne 
group coming along at Virgil next year—a1 
the year after. I want to see what they'll mal 
of themselves.” THE El 


Students at Virgil Junior High work hard to master their instruments, 


Bua 


Virgil students lose no opportunity to practice. Harpist rehearses bone (center) in Bob's room, and two violinists (right) tune up in 
in family living-room. Roger Beitler and Bob Kikuchi practice trom- preparation for Kreutzer etudes. Harpist (left) has won band letter 
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Students handle routine paperwork for the orchestra, take attend- 
ance (left), repair sheet music (right), keep track of instruments. 


A student conductor takes over. Leidig insists his players must be Television has introduced tag team wrestling as a noon-hour sport. } 
musically well-rounded, learn other parts in score beside their own. With instruments laid aside, orchestra players like to rough it up. 


to keep the orchestra running and to earn money for private music study 


Leidig tells students they will make faster progress on their in- selves to pay for lessons. Students accordingly work at pumping 
struments by studying privately, but urges they earn money them- gas in filling station, selling newspapers and being baby-sitters. 
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THE FORGOTTEN SONGS OF 


Robert Burns 


The world-wide popularity of Burns’ verses has obscured the 18th- 


century Scottish tunes to which the poet meant his works to be sung 


By DR. TOM M. McCOURT 


e Dr. Tom M. McCourt, a graduate of 
Edinburgh University, where he studied 
under Sir Donald Tovey, is Principal Lec- 
turer in Music and Director of Musical 
Studies in Moray House Training College, 
Edinburgh. He is an authority on | 8th cen- 
tury Scottish songs and has given many 
programs of these works in their original 
forms, with instruments of that period. 


EW CRITICS have missed the whole point 
FE: a work of art more completely 
than did Matthew Arnold when he wrote: 
“Burns, like Chaucer, comes short of the 
high seriousness of the great classics, and 
the virtue of matter and manner which 
goes with that high seriousness is wanting 
in his work.” 

Arnold either did not know or had for- 
gotten that Burns was not making poems; 
he was making songs—an entirely different 
matter. 

At a time when the great poets were no 
longer writing lyrics for music, when the 
rift between the composer and the poet was 
already very great, Burns was unique 
among distinguished writers in creating 
verses for specific tunes already in exist- 
ence. 

Curiously, this aspect of his work has 
been almost universally ignored by both 
literary and musical writers. Burns himself, 
however, left no doubt that his first con- 
cern was for the tune. 

In a letter of September 1793, he excuses 
his delay in finding words for the melody 
“Laddie, Lie Near Me” on the grounds that 
he does not know the tune; and “‘until I 
am compleat master of a tune in my own 
singing (such as it is), I can never com- 
pose for it.” 

Burns then describes his method of set- 
ting words to a melody: 


“I consider the poetic sentiment, corre- 
spondent to my idea oi the musical expres- 
sion; then chuse my theme; begin one 
Stanza; when that is composed, which is 
generally the most difficult part of the busi- 
ness, I walk out, sit down now and then, 
look out for objects in Nature around me 
that are in unison or harmony with the cogi- 
tations of my fancy & workings of my 
bosom; humming every now & then the 
air with the verses [ have framed: When I 
feel my Muse beginning to jade, I retire to 
the solitary fireside of my study, & there 
commit my effusions to paper; swinging, 
at intervals, on the hind-legs of my elbow- 


AULD LANG SYNE 


rrr 


auld lang— syne. 


chair, by way of calling forth my own criti- 
cal strictures as my pen goes on.—Seri- 
ously, this, at home, is almost invariably 
my way.” 

It is important to remember that Burns 
was one of the foremost authorities of his 
time on the songs of his native Scotland. 
His knowledge of these tunes was extensive 
and detailed. There is no doubt that Burns 
was musical. He was acutely sensitive to 
the mood, character and style of each tune. 
and seldom failed to capture its essence 
in his poetry. 


Today, however, the tunes to which 


many of Burns’ songs are commonly sung 
are not the tunes to which the poet wrote 
his verses. Two examples are “Auld Lang 
Syne,” which has been adapted to a later 
tune, and “My Love Is Like a Red, Red 
Rose,” which has been set many times for 
concert use. (Examples 1 and 2.) 
Comparison with the tunes which Burns 
hummed as he wrote his poems will reveal 
many significant differences. The tunes are 


O MY LOVE IS LIKE A RED, RED ROSE 


pes 
i === 


fair art thou my bon-nie lass,Sodeepinloveaml, And 
| _ Pa: 
( Side ic i" 


I will love thee still,mydear,Till a’ the seas gangdry. As— 
——- 
e re } 
# === 2 
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fairart thou my bon-nie lass, Sodeepinlove am I, And 
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presented here in their original form, with 
no thought of criticizing their melodies or 
the frequent crudities of their harmoniza- 


SSS = 


tion and part-leading (see, for example, 
the parallel fifths in the closing bars of 
Example 5). F 

In “My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose,” 
there is an example of Burns’ feeling for 
musical detail. As the song is generally 
sung, the main accent of its opening phrase 
falls on the word “red,” which Burns al- 


AE FOND KISS 
Ex. 4 


aaa 


Aeé—— fond kiss, an then _ we sav - er! 


Sea 
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tears I'll pledge thee Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 


ready has accented by repetition (Ex. 3). 
In the original the accent is on the word 
“rose,” which makes better sense both 
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poetically and musically. 

In “Ae Fond Kiss” Burns exhibits a simi- 
lar feeling not only for the shape of the 
tune itself but also for the form and struc- 
ture of the song as a whole. This is not 
an impassioned love song, but a study in 
greyness—the greyness of desolate days 
after the loved one has gone. (Example 4) 


A HIGHLAND LAD MY LOVE WAS BORN 
Ex.6 


“Rantin’, Rovin’ Robin” was directed to 
be sung to the tune of “Dainty Dave,” a 
great favorite with Burns. It is the song of 
a man aware of his qualities and his weak- 
nesses, for which latter he has quite an 
affectionate regard. (Example 5) 

“A Highland Lad My Love Was Born” 
is a quiet, sadly retrospective song sung by 
a lonely “woeful widow.” (Example 6) 

We frequently find that, in addition to 
being set to tunes which are not especially 
suited to their mood and character, many 
of the songs are found set to debased 19th- 
century versions of their tunes. In “The 
White Cockade,” an example of this is 
found in the phrase: 


Ex.7 


f= 


which in many modern versions is given as: 


Ex.8 


oa 


The melodic progression of Example 7 is 
typical of mid-18th century Scots tunes and 
is found in many melodies of that period. 

The authentic version of “The White 
Cockade” is shown in Example 9. 

When sung to its original melody, the 
song “Tam Glen” expresses admirably the 


perplexity of the simple lass who is in love 
with Tam Glen. It is not, as is often main- 
tained, a “supremely comic” song; it has 
pathos and if it is grotesque it is only 
because of its simplicity and naiveté (Ex- 


ample 10). 


TAM GLEN 


@ cceianadl fee 


pie = = 
Bese tere 2. 
anger thema’ is a pit-y, But what will | do wi’ TamGlen? 


ae ree ears 
br sv ills pit 


My love was born inz_- A-ber-deen, The 
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bon-niest lad that eer was seen; But now he makes our 
Sie! — 


hearta fu’ sad~. He takes the— field wi’ his 
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scattered over 600 forest acres 


Creative artists find 
an ideal place for working 


in this summer colony 


with isolated studios where 


no visitors are allowed 


“Colony Hall," center of the MacDowell Colony, where artists eat, sleep, play billiards 


MUSICIANS IN THE WOODS 


It ever an American artist whose talent has 
not earned him a manor of his own as yet should think long- 
ingly of a place where he could work under ideal conditions, 
the MacDowell Colony is the answer to his dream.” 

This is what Dane Rudhyar, author and composer, told us 
on the porch of his forest studio, one of the twenty-three 
individual studio buildings hidden in the woods and scat- 
tered over 600 acres of New Hampshire hillside that make up 
the MacDowell Artist Colony. Rudhyar’s fellow colonists 
occupying the other studios—all out of sight and sound of 
each other—are, at the time of writing this, Nicolai Lopatni- 
koff, Arthur Cohn, Gardner Read, Erno Balogh, Gail Kubik, 
Louise Talma and other artists. Aaron Copland was one of 
them not long ago. 

The MacDowell Colony, however, is no vacation camp. 
Established in 1908 by Mrs. Edward MacDowell as a memor- 
ial to her composer husband, the colony at Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, is a place where creative artists, composers, 
writers, painters, and sculptors will find opportunity to work 
under most favorable conditions; comfort, quiet in an iso- 
lated studio and in leisure moments, the companionship of 
other artists. But they have to be doing some kind of creative 
work to qualify. 

As for the comfort, isolation and leisure moments, every- 
thing is taken care of splendidly. The colonists are housed 
in two central buildings where they have individual hotel- 
type rooms, They have breakfast at Colony Hall and then 


By GABRIEL D. HACKETT 


take off for their studios in the woods, taking along lunch 
baskets so as to be able to work without interruption until 
dinner time. No one may come and disturb the artist once he 
has withdrawn to his studio in the woods, unless by previous 
invitation. Not even a fellow artist is allowed to drop in un- 
invited. 

In the evening the colonists gather again at the central 
buildings where tennis” courts, croquet lawns, and golf 
courses are provided for the sporty type, and a magnificent 
library for the researcher. 

In a secluded corner of the estate stands a lonely villa 
called The Hillcrest. Here lives 93-year-old Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, that admirable woman who literally scraped this 
20-million-dollar foundation together from nothing. Herself 
a noted pianist, she dedicated decades of work to add to the 
original funds by giving benefit concerts and collecting con- 
tributions for the colony. 

Many a significant work of contemporary music and belles 
lettres was conceived in those forest studios. Among former 
inhabitants were Edwin Arlington Robinson, Willa Cather, 
Thornton Wilder, Roy Harris, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Glenn Coleman, and Louis Guglielmi. 

It is a fundamental rule of the Colony that only “creative” 
artists are eligible for admission, but no “interpretative” 
ones, such as “singer, dancer or actor.” Last year, however. 
an exception was made for the “New Music Quartet,” a string 
quartet that won recognition during the previous season. 
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Newcomers fo the Peterborough Colony are the New Music 
Quartet—Claus Adam, Broadus Earle, Matthew Raimondi 
and Walter Trampler—who played concerts, made records. 


»—> 


They were given the “outer house,” a big bungalow just out- 
side of the colony proper, and there they fiddled happily all 
summer, surrounded by wives and kids, and the all-impor- 
tant food-baskets. 

The quartet gave three concerts for the colonists and in 
addition they finished the recording of Alban Berg’s String 
Quartet Op. 3. The recording took place in the lobby of 
the Peterborough public school, which turned out to have 
the best acoustics anybody could wish for. The members of 
the quartet—Claus Adam, Broadus Earle, Matthew Raimondi 
and Walter Trampler, seemed to be driven by an insatiable 
desire for perfection. They would play and play back the 
same bars at least 20 times and then they would have a 
general vote about whether to repeat the performance or not. 

Thus the 23-minute Berg piece took five full days to re- 
cord. Said Broadus Earle, violinist: “We could try some 
more but from now on it could only be worse.” 

Among the creative artists at the MacDowell colony last 
summer, Gardner Kead was composing a Suite for six wind 
instruments, two choral works, and a duet for soprano and 
tenor with piano. 

Nicolai Lopatnikoff was working on a Concerto for two 
pianos and orchestra. 

Erno Balogh had just finished a string quartet, was work- 
ing on a piano piece and preparing an Overture for Orches- 
tra, commissioned for the Contemporary American Music 
Festival in Washington, D.C. 

Gail Kubik was finishing his Symphonie Concertante and 


Lunch at MacDowell Colony. In foreground, facing camera, is Peter 


“Three Children’s Stories” scored for narrator, percussion Bartok, son of composer Bela Bartok and publisher of records made , 
and various instruments. (Continued on Page 64) by New Music Quartet. Also present are Quartet members and wives. , 
ny 
ia 
id 
Colony during business hours. At left, Ernd Balogh, pianist, com- new Quintet for Piano and Strings. Louise Talma, seated on threshold ri 
poser and ETUDE contributor, toils over a new manuscript. Dane of her forest studio, examines score of her latest work, "The Divine ) 
| 


Rudhyar, center, writer and composer, is busy on the score of his Flame.” Beside her is lunch basket, carried to studios by all artists. 
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Let’s teach the child 
How to Practice 


Pupils as a rule like to play fast 
and think slowly; but if they will put emphasis 


on accuracy, speed will take care of itself 


By HENRY LEVINE 
As told to Annabel Comfort 


Ik. IS NATURAL for a child to want action. F 
wants to move his fingers and play the piano immediatel, 
He learns to walk and speak without thinking, and so he re} 
sons: “Why shouldn’t I play the piano in the same way?) 
From the very first lesson, however, the child must learn ho; 
to practice, and thus avoid forming bad habits, because « 
needless repetition, absent-mindedness, and mental “woo 
gathering.” Pupils as a rule like to play fast, and think slowl’ 
This is the cause of many of their inaccuracies. Let’s teac| 
them to play slowly, and think fast, and thereby correct the’ 
mistakes. The pupil will then put the right finger on the righ 
note instead of groping and playing a wrong one. This wi) 
set the fingers and hands correctly, and form a basis of co 
rect action, when a faster speed is desired. 

Why are children poor sight readers? It is because the 
don’t know where the notes are found on the staff. The chil 
should be drilled in finding these notes, learning their name* 
and the names of the lines and spaces. He should call off th 
name of the note and specify whether it is, for instance, 0” 
the top line, or in the second space. q 

Have you ever wondered why the music staff is made w_ 
of five instead of six lines? This is not an accident. Five line 
are the most that the eye can grasp without having to sto! 
and think. The child can be taught to identify the lines 0 
the staff this way: No. 1 (E) is the bottom line, No. 2 (G 
is next to the bottom line, No. 3 (B) is the middle line, No. — 
(D) is next to the top line, and No. 5 (F) is the top line. Thi 
four spaces can be taught the same way. 

Many five- and six-year-old children who do not as ye 
know the alphabet, have learned leger lines above the staf! 
They are told that the first leger line above the treble staff i) 
A. Skip a note and you will find another leger line, skip ar) 
other note and you have the third, and and then the fourth) 
Tell the child to play A-C-E-G on the piano. (Reading th. 
leger lines is the same as reading the staff.) He will see an) 
feel the four notes under his fingers. The teacher must tes 
him by asking, “What is the third, first, or fourth note? 
After the child has learned the notes on the keyboard, as/) 
him what leger line No. 3 is on the music score, No. 4, anv) 
so on. By now he should know the names of the notes ne 
only at the piano, but also on the printed page: for the iri 
structor has worked from the piano to the music, and no} 
from the music to the piano. 

When leger lines are filled with a number of notes as in) 


chord formations, confusion arises in the minds of youn; ' 
students. However, they should try to count the lines anu 
spaces just the same. If they do not count correctly, it is be’ 
cause their attention is not properly focused. The beginney 
has only his teacher and his somewhat undeveloped intelli 
gence to fall back on, while the advanced student has othe 
guides, together with, in many cases, a good foundation ip 
harmony. 

Why don’t more students try for a one hundred per cen’ 
accuracy in reading notes? Many youngsters who are brighi 
in school boast of their ninety-five and ninety-eight percent 
average in spelling and mathematics. This would be a poos 
percentage in piano playing. Just think how it would sound t¢ 
play five wrong notes out of every hundred. If the pupil i» 
taught to develop his capacity for concentration, and attentior 
is given to playing the right notes, (Continued on Page 56) 
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A Musician's” Working Capital” 


A large repertoire, always available for immediate 


use, is indispensable to the performing artist. 


| topes in my career I learned 
that the pieces in a pianist’s repertoire are 
his working capital. Like a financier who 
makes dispositions of the funds he knows 
are available to him, a concert pianist must 
have a large reserve of works at his dis- 
posal any moment he has need for them. 

How does one acquire such a capital? 

Every performing artist’s memory work 
consists of two phases. The first involves 
his learning a work so well that he can 
discard the music altogether. As Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, whose 
musical memory is legendary, expressed it 
so well in a recent interview: “The artist 
makes the piece entirely his own, he iden- 
tifies himself with the composer and by 
doing so, the work becomes his own flesh 
and blood. He does not need the score any- 
more. It is as though he had written the 
music himself.” 

Many volumes have been written about 
how one should memorize and what is the 
best way to commit a work to memory, with 
the least effort and the maximum amount 
of security. But comparatively little has 
been said about the second phase which, to 
my mind, is equally as important, if not 
more so, than the first. This is to retain a 
work once memorized, so that one could 
confidently be able to play it even after 
years, without any previous preparation or 
even a last minute brush-up. 


Recently I was called on to do just that. 
I was asked to substitute for an artist who 
became ill in the afternoon of his scheduled 
appearance with the Elizabeth, N.J. Sym- 
phony Orchestra. I played on four hours’ 
notice Beethoven’s First Piano Concerto in 
C major. 

I hadn’t played this work for over two 
years. There was no time to rehearse with 
the orchestra. Nor did I have time to go 
over the piece at home, as | had to secure 
the orchestral material for the concerto, 
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and take a train for Elizabeth. Yet, despite 
this the concert went very well. 

What steps had I taken in order to pin 
down in my memory a work so securely 
that it should “hold” for years? 

What can be done in order that we 
should be able to take down a work—any 
work—from our memory-shelves, if neces- 
sary even without giving it a “spring clean- 
ing”? 

From earliest childhood I strove not 
only to learn a new work as well as I could, 
but to preserve it for future use. Soon I 
realized that working on all the pieces all 
the time was impracticable and humanly 
impossible. Obviously, nobody can work on 
12 or 15 concerti at one and the same time, 
particularly considering that a concert 
pianist must always have at least four or 
five different solo programs ready in order 
to satisfy the varying tastes of the differ- 
ent audiences he is facing in the course of 
a normal season. But I found that with fre- 
quent repetition of the already mastered 
material I could keep my repertory fresh, 
and be able to remember the pieces for a 
very long time. 

The best advice I can give to young 
musicians is threefold: 

1. When you memorize a new piece, 
keep in mind that you will want to use 
it later on, also, and not just for the one 
lesson for which you prepare it, or for the 
one public performance which is immi- 
nent. Try to retain, therefore, as many fea- 
tures of the piece from as many angles as 
possible. If your visual memory is your 
forte, remember the picture of the printed 
page, try to visualize it away from the 
piano, and see whether you can remember 
when you have to turn, etc. etc. If the figur- 
ation is very difficult, it may well pay to 
memorize this with separate hands, too, 
until you can play the left hand as well as 
the right hand without aid of the music. 
Analyze the piece harmonically and also 
from the point of view of its form and 
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musical structure. Be especially careful in 
memorizing those passages which are re- 
peated in the piece with only slight vari- 
ations. A good example can be found in the 
second movement of Mozart’s C minor 
Concerto (K. 491) where the theme ap- 
pears five times. Each time there is a slight, 
yet important difference. A note or two is 
changed or the rhythm. varies, yet these 
small changes are of great significance if 
we want to memorize the piece correctly. 


2. Try to memorize as much as possible 
away from your instrument, merely by read- 
ing the music. I do most of my memorizing 
this way. On long train trips, there is often 
nothing else to do but to read. Instead of a 
mystery story, I stick close to my scores, 
and get a tremendous kick out of “playing” 
mentally a piece | haven’t played for 
some time. This (Continued on Page 64) 
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Maxwell Powers, conducting Greenwich House Music School orchestra, mutes violins with left hand, leads with right. 
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ee gesture of the conductor communicates a message to his at- 

tentive orchestra. The patterns traced by his hands sketch the 
tempo, volume and accentuation of the music. The music literally flows 
from his fingertips to the orchestra. 

Violin and viola sections, too, weave patterns as their‘bows move up 
and down in perfect unison. The harpist’s hands are a blur on the strings 
as he executes a rapid passage (left) from Debussy’s “Nuages.” The 
sticks of the tympanist trace pinpoints of light as he underscores an 
orchestral tutti in Haydn’s G Major Symphony. 

To make the pictures on this page, a photographer from Three Lions 
agency stopped in at the Greenwich House Music School in New York, 
where Conductor Maxwell Powers was conducting the school orchestra. 
The close-up of Mr. Powers’ hands, above, shows how small lights were 


arranged to weave the musical patterns shown here. 
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Double-bass player uses shorter bow than violinist; his hand Tympanist's powerful drum-roll adds brilliance to orchestral 
therefore describes smaller circle above his big instrument. crescendo in Haydn symphony. Sticks are felt-tipped malacca. 


Violinist covers much ground as left hand moves up to higher Mr. Powers plays his own "Boogie-Woogie Nocturne.” Note the 
right is raised and lowered for string crossings. regular recurring pattern in left hand, variations in right. 
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t 
Aron BruckNER was 
not an especially fortunate man. Greatly 
gifted, but almost completely lacking in 
those graces that have made his fellow 


Austrians the darlings of successive civi- | 
lizations, he had to work his way pain- | 
fully from one stage of his career to the 
next and nothing that came to him came 
free of qualification. 

The oldest of the twelve children of 
a poor school teacher and an innkeeper’s 
daughter, he knew privation and hard 
laber from earliest childhood. When, 
having progressed through a series of 
teaching posts in which he nearly starved 
to death, he finally achieved the posi- 
tion of teacher of counterpoint at the 
Vienna Conservatory, he found himself 
confronted with the enmity of the critic, 
Hanslick, then one of the most powerful 
influences in musical Europe. 

Through no fault of his own, poor 
Bruckner had been set up as the rival 
of the popular Brahms. As Hanslick led 
virulent attack after attack on him, the 
aristocratic patrons of the time coldly 
ignored the peasant composer from Up- 
per Austria. 

Naturally enough, all this embittered 
Bruckner, who, if he lacked his country- 
men’s charm, also lacked their talent for 
intrigue and was simply bewildered by 
Hanslick. When he was presented to the 
Austrian emperor and the latter asked 


The interior of the church of St. Florian's Abbey is one of the masterpieces of 
Baroque architecture. Pipes of the Bruckner organ are visible at rear of church. 


BRUCKNER and the 
ST. FLORIAN ORGAN 


By VIRGINIA CREED 


Damaged during the war, the instrument which 


inspired Bruckner will be heard again this month 
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him what he could do for him, Bruckner 
naively replied, “Please make Mr. 
Hanslick stop writing about me.” 

But in some ways Bruckner was most 
singularly blessed. No man of music ever 
worked in a more magnificent and fitting 
setting; none had, during his peak crea- 
tive years, the constant use of such a 
sublime instrument as he. He was still 
a young man when he became music 
teacher at the great baroque Abbey of 
St. Florian and master of the fabulous 
organ for which the abbotts first gave the 
order in 1771 and which had been pro- 
gressively improved right up to Bruck- 
ner’s time. 

This instrument in its splendid setting 
no doubt worked powerfully upon Bruck- 
ner’s imagination. True, he later left it 
to become organist at Linz, capital of 
Upper Austria, and as conservatory 
teacher played upon the organ in St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral in Vienna, one of 
the largest and finest in the world; but 
these other instruments were never his 
own as St. Florian’s was. The organ is 
still known as “Bruckner’s Organ.” 

The Abbey of St. Florian is one of 
the most beautiful buildings ever built 
by man. It started as a little shrine to 
the martyr, Florian, the saint to whom 
Austrian peasants pray for protection 
against fire. Florian was a government 
official in nearby Lauriacum, in the 
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Completely rebuilt console of Bruckner organ has both tilting stop tabs and draw- 
knobs. Facade of St. Florian's (right), commanding a wide sweep of Danube Valley, 
was work of Prandtauer, distinguished Baroque architect who lived in 18th century. 


reign of Diocletian, when all this Aus- 
trian world was Roman. He confessed 
to being a Christian and was martyred 
by being thrown into the Danube with 
a stone tied to his feet. A devout peasant 
woman found his body floating in the 
river and buried it on shore. Successively 
more elaborate shrines, churches, chap- 
els were built over it, but deep in the 
crypt of the great abbey, where Bruck- 
ner also is buried, the stone tomb with 
the ashes of Florian still stands. 

The 18th century gave St. Florian the 
look Bruckner knew. The Milanese, Car- 
lone, who became its permanent archi- 
tect, made the plans for its reconstruc- 
tion into the baroque complex it became. 
He redesigned the original 13th century 
church, assimilating the most lavish dec- 
orations into a light and perfectly har- 
monious whole. 

Prandtauer, the distinguished Ba- 
roque architect who succeeded Carlone 
as permanent architect of St. Florian, is 
responsible for its much-photographed 
facade, towers and staircases. He is also 
responsible for the Marble Hall, in which 
annually during the Bruckner Festival 
(last week in July—first week in Au- 
gust), the Vienna Philharmonic _per- 
forms the Bruckner symphonies. 

The famed organ, begun in 1771, was 
first completed in 1774. Originally it 
had three manuals, 68 stops, nine combi- 
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Rebuilding console of Bruckner organ. All 
stops now are operated by electric contact. 


nations and 5,043 pipes. During Bruck- 
ner’s time the organ, with which he was 
completely beguiled, and on which he 
practiced for several hours daily, was 
completely reconstructed by Matthias 
Mauracher of Salzburg, one of the 
greatest organ builders of the age. After 
this reconstruction it boasted 78 stops 
and 25 combinations. The number of 
pipes, however, was reduced to 4,993. 

At this time one of Bruckner’s young- 
er brothers was sexton at St. Florian’s 
and had charge of the four men who were 
required to pump (Continued on Page 52) 
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The Decline of the 
ART OF SINGING 


By ROBERT BOAS 


If Bel Canto is a lost art, it may be the fault 


of composers rather than of singers 


HE ART of singing, as all the 


evidence seems to indicate, has been in 
a state of slow but consistent decline since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
We, in 1950, play our gramophones and 
long for the age of Caruso and Melba. Yet, 
if we turn up Edwardian opera critiques, we 
find the writers complaining that singing is 
not what it was in the days of Grisi, Ru- 
bini and Lablache. We thereupon repair to 
the dusty records of the 1840’s, only to 
find the operatic pundits discussing the 
reasons for the decline of vocal art since 
the disappearance of the castrati. A lot of 
this, of course, is probably affectation. If 
Rubini was really superior to Caruso in the 
same degree that Caruso was superior to 
the present-day Italian tenor, and the 
primo tenore of round about 1800 a cor- 
responding degree superior to Rubini, the 


primo tenore of 1800 must have possessed. 


qualities so superhuman that they do not 
bear thinking about. Nevertheless, it is 
reasonably certain that Italian bel canto, 
as practiced in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, is, today, a lost art. 


The reason is probably this. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century the Italian 
repertory consisted in the main of the 
operas of Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini and 
their inferior imitators. The music which 
these gentlemen wrote for their singers was 
extremely florid and required, of its per- 
formers, an exceptional vocal range and 
highly developed technique. To the un- 
trained vocalist it was, of course, impos- 
sible. But the professional Italian singer, 
who spent a life-time practicing to become 
an adequate interpreter of Semiramide or 
Norma, of Count Almaviva or Fernando, 
found the roulades and cadenzas which 


* This article first appeared in the 
English magazine MUSICAL OPINION, and 


is reprinted by permission of its editors. 


were so prominent in the music the best 
vocal exercises imaginable. Singers throve 
on them and Italian vocal art passed 
through what is generally agreed to have 
been a golden age. But, unfortunately, after 
a time, musical people began to become 
impatient of operatic characters who ex- 
pressed themselves exclusively in ideal vo- 
cal exercises. As the century advanced, 
public taste began to demand more realis- 
tic vocal lines for the singers and more 
interesting instrumentation. Wagner, who, 
of course, led the progressive movement, 
abandoned florid vocal writing altogether 
after “Der Fliegende Hollander” and im- 
ported Beethoven’s symphony orchestra 
into the opera house. So much the better 
for music—who can deny it?—but the de- 
velopment dealt a severe blow to the old 
school of Italian bel canto singing from the 
time that Verdi, Boito and Ponchielli be- 
gan to borrow German methods. 

It is interesting to notice, moreover, that 
progressive critics of the late nineteenth 
century, like Bernard Shaw, were so sick 
of the old-fashioned Italian school with its 
faultless but artificial style of execution, 
that they mistakenly hailed Wagner as a 
reviver of the true art of singing. In sup- 
port of this theory they pointed out that 
the music of Rossini and Co. was so florid 
and difficult that only half a dozen singers 
in Europe were capable of tackling it, that 
the old Italian method was to take. the 
upper fifth of a singer’s register and harp 
on it as though it was the middle of his 
compass, and that, while Wagner so con- 
trived things that his soloist could always 
be heard through the orchestra, a typical 
Italian accompaniment consisted of a “rum- 
tum” rhythm on the strings with the whole 
of the rest of the band blaring away fortis- 
simo in unison with the voice. Shaw and the 
other Wagnerites, however, did not realize 
that constant practice at the difficult ca- 
denzas of the Rossinian school, even if they 
were really beyond a singer’s capacity, did 


far less harm to the voice than perpetual 
struggling with a noisy orchestra on a com- 
paratively clear-cut vocal line. 

In point of fact, Wagner was by no 
means as considerate of his voices as Shaw 
liked to think. Briinnhilde’s cry of “Ho-Jo- 
To-Ho!” for instance, imposes a far greater 
strain on the human voice than any Italian 
cadenza, because the high B’s and C’s re- 
quire to be shrieked—literally shrieked— 
above a Wagnerian orchestra. Shaw’s de- 
scription of a typical Italian accompani- 
ment, moreover, was misleading. The 
eternal rum-tum string accompaniment, al- 
though monotonous and exasperating to 
the musical, forms a most pleasant and, 
indeed, ideal background for bel canto, 
and as for the whole band blaring fortis- 
simo in unison with the voice, this may: 
possibly be true of one or two exceptional 
dramatic cabalettas, like “Di quella pira” 
or Leonora’s “Su, venite ell’, é una festa,” 
in “La Favorita,” but as a rule the orches- 
tra is most sparing in its intrusions upon 
the vocal line, which usually confine them- 
selves to such devices as sections of the 
woodwind doubling the voice or a horn 
playing in thirds with it. 


But from the moment Italian composers 
began to import German vocal methods and 
German instrumentation into their operas 
the old bel canto was doomed. A singer who 
could manage the roulades of Almaviva or 
the high-pitched, flowing melodies of the 
Duke of Mantua without turning a hair, 
boggled hopelessly at the perpetual fortis- 
simo of Otello, a part which even Caruso 
never dared to attempt. The verismi com- 
posers, Mascagni. Leoncavallo and Puccini, 
treated their singers very little better. In 
the prologue to “Pagliacci” Tonio informs 
the audience that they are going to hear 
“cries of rage and anguish” in the ensuing 
drama and, as far as the tenor Canio is 
concerned, that is about all they do hear, 
although the part is one of the most dra- 
matically effective in modern opera. Puc- 
cini’s instrumentation imposes a_ similar 
strain on his singers. Last year, at the Stoll 
Theatre, we witnessed the sad case of a 
young Italian tenor, Antonio Salvarezza. 
His Cavaradossi was most promising; in 
“Recondita armonia” and “E Lucevan le 
stelle” he managed, not only to dominate 
the orchestra without difficulty, but also to 
produce very pleasant tone. But his at- 
tempt at the Duke of Mantua showed him 
up at once. Years of practice at shouting 
“Vittoria” on a high A-sharp had disquali- 
fied him from sustaining the vocal line of 


“La Donna é (Continued on Page 63) 
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YOUNG CHURCH MUSICIANS 


With patience and a sense of humor, a church music 


director weathered eight difficult years and formed a junior choir 


By ALICE HARRISON DUNLAP 


IGHT YEARS ago my husband, a 
i} Presbyterian minister, was called to 

a little church in Northwest Seattle. 
Scarcely were the rugs down, the curtains 
up, and my piano lessons arranged for, 
when my husband came home with the 
information that I was the church musician. 
The last minister’s wife had accompanied 
everything; now, it was my turn. 

That meant Sunday-School, Sunday 
church services, prayer meeting, Senior 
Choir practice, Junior Choir practice, 
women’s meetings, etc. (and all on an 
ancient upright piano!). 

Then one of the mothers in the church 
came to me and said, “Will you teach Celia 
to play the piano? She isn’t musical, but 
if she could just learn to lové music the 
way you do...” 

That was eight years ago. Today we have 
an organ and a paid organist. There is a 
grand piano in the sanctuary, also. There 
are five choirs, with 150 in our choral set- 
up of members, accompanists, directors. 
and choir mothers. 

There have been agonizing experiences 
in these eight years. We were in a new 
community; many of the children had never 
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been to church, and were trained in neither 
worship nor music. For five years I had 
to handle the boys of the Junior Choir 
alone because their raucous voices and 
irrepressible behavior spoiled any group in 
which they were placed. I taught them by 
rote; hymnbooks were just convenient 
weapons for hitting people over the head. 

I weathered these years mainly with 
spirituals and one-finger accompanists. No 
adult pianist could stand the scraping 
chairs, rowdy guffaws, and smelly sweat- 
shirts and tennis shoes. The latter were 
partially my fault; I played football or 
baseball with the boys before choir. If we 
accomplished our choral objectives, I 
closed with a B’rer Rabbit story in dialect. 


Today the Junior Choir of 30, 15 boys 
and 15 girls, is my very own. Rehearsal 
on Saturday morning at ten o’clock may 
begin like this: “Judy, take the piano first, 
since it is your service tomorrow.” Judy 
is a chunky ten-year-old with a mop of 
short yellow curls and a predilection for 
Haydn. She has just memorized a Haydn 
sonata, the three movements of which will 
break up acceptably into prelude, offertory, 
and postlude. So she decides that all the 
service must be Haydn. 

We practice hymns first: “Austrian 
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Hymn,” “Creation,” “Lyons.” The anthem 
is taken from the Andante of the “Queen 
of France” Symphony, “Jesu, from Thy 
Throne on High.” We line up and practice 
the processional. 

“Sidney, what was wrong on the last 
verse?” 

“T didn’t have a place to put my foot 
down!” 

“Why, Judy?” 

“T missed a beat between verses!” with 
a sheepish little grin. 

They are seated again, and there is a 
brief drill with our wooden music, twelve- 
inch plywood notes, rests, and musical 
signs painted in brilliant colors. They 
clap the number of beats each note would 
get in 4/4 time, then again with a wooden 
dot after each note. A little girl who had 
a valiant struggle with “Silent Night” at 
Christmas time suggests that music would 
be much easier if the dots could be omit- 
ted. “But not nearly so interesting and 
beautiful,” remarks an older chorister. 

If the metronome came with me that 
morning, we use it on the processional and 
recessional. They think of it as indicating 
the heartbeat of (Continued on Page 49) 
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VIOLINIST’S FORUM 


Telltale Marks on Old Violins | 


If your violin is over 200 years old, 


examine it carefully. It may bear some of the signif- 


icant scars described in this article. 


\ \ hoever becomes the proud 


possessor of a violin made before 1600, is 
also the possessor of a silent witness of the 
history of violin making and playing. Most 
old instruments bear markings and scars 
which have a fascinating historical signifi- 
cance. 

The letters and arrows in Figure 1 point 


to some of the most interesting markings 
that may be found on an old violin: 

A. Patches over worn-out peg holes. 
When peg holes become too large through 
constant use, larger pegs are inserted. 
Eventually the peg holes are too large and 
endanger the entire head; at which time 
they are closed entirely with new wood and 
new holes are bored. They can be a good 


By SOL BABITZ 


guide to the amount of use which a violin 
has had, provided the head is original. 

B. Glue joint between head and neck. 
This joint is more clearly illustrated in Fig. 
4. After 1810, because of raised pitch and 
advances in technique resulting in more 
position shifting, it was found necessary to 
lengthen the neck of the old violins (Shown 
in Fig. 3). The head of the old instrument 
was sawed off, as shown by the dotted lines, 
and a new neck, slightly thrown back, not 
straight as on the old instruments, was at- 
tached. 

So widespread was this change that it is 
doubtful if half a dozen 18th century vio- 
lins exist today with their original necks. 

Notice how the raising of the bridge for 


Letters on diagram, left, are key to letters which 
appear in this article. Shaded area in Figs. 2, 3 
and 4 demonstrates gradual lengthening of bass-bar 
from 1600 on. Note raised bridge and fingerboard. 


FIG.2 - CIRCA 1600 


greater tension resulted in the placing of 
a wedge under the fingerboard around 1700 
(Fig. 3). There is a question mark in Fig. 
2 because the writer has seen no violin of 
1600 in original condition. Paintings of the 
period show something approximately like 
Fig. 2. Notice also the short fingerboard 
built by Antonio Stradivari in the days 
before higher positions were used. 

C. Glued seam visible on edge of belly 
wood. This seam connects the original top 
wood with reinforcing wood glued to edges 
to replace original wood destroyed in re- 
moving belly for purposes of changing bass 
bars, etc. A few violins which have been 
carefully handled do not have this seam. 
The Heifetz Guarnerius del Gesu (illus- 
trated in the February 1951 ETUDE) is 
one of these. 

D. Dark varnish under fingerboard. Pro- 
tected by the fingerboard from exposure to 
light, this varnish retains its original color, 
a color which many of us have forgotten as 
the true color of the instrument before the 
years lightened it. 

E. Markings of bridge feet on varnish 
show that the bridge did not always stand 
in the position it occupies today. In the 
18th century, with shorter neck and string 
length, the violin bridge had a different 
position. 

F. One or more cracks in the grain of 
the wood over the sound post. There is 
scarcely an old violin today which does not 
have ‘some crack at this place, be it ever 
so slight. These cracks do not mean that the 
great masters of Cremona and elsewhere 
did not know how to build a violin prop- 
erly so that it would not crack. The cracks 
are the result of developments of later 
generations. 

Since the days of Stradivari, there have 
always been violin repairmen who, while 
they could not build a good instrument 
themselves, were quite certain that they 
could “improve” a Strad. As a‘ result, 
when a good instrument fell into their 
hands they would regraduate it; that is, 
change the thickness of the wood by carv- 
ing out some of it from the middle of the 
belly where Stradivari usually made his 
wood thicker than at the edges. The result, 
however, was a weakening of the belly, 
and the now greatly thinned wood, unable 
to withstand (Continued on Page 52) 
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Adventures 
of a piano teacher 


It’s refreshing to delve into unfamiliar works, 


and it will expand your musical horizons. 


H ERE’S A YOUNG LAD, 9 years old, 


from Maryville, Tennessee, whose music 
study is obviously an adventure. He writes. 
“I’m having a good time with my piano 
now with a lot of books and pieces. Some 
are: ‘Original Classics’, Wagness; Czerny 
Studies, Liebling; Book III, Michael 
Aaron; ‘Scales and Chords are Fun’, Hirsh- 
berg; ‘Thinking Fingers’, Maier-Bradshaw: 
Scherzo, W. F. Bach; ‘Winter Song’, Bent- 
ley; ‘Cops and Robbers’, Sheffer. And I 
have one book I play just for fun, It is 
Stephen Foster Songs, arranged by Ada 
Richter. Tennessee just won the football 
game against Kentucky, 7-0. It was an up- 
set. Daddy went to see it. I’ll bet he froze 
to death. Sincerely yours, Lamar Alex- 
ander.” 

Aren’t you bug-eyed from reading that 
list of “some” of Lamar’s materials? 

That lad, a pupil of Lennis Tedford, is 
really learning to play piano! 

Offer your own students a_ bountiful 
feast of music, and see how they will de- 
vour (and digest) it. In the process they 
will learn a great deal about music, lose 
their fear of sightreading, gain technical 
and musical facility, and above all, they'll 
love to play the piano for the rest of their 
lives. 

Here’s a letter from another adventurer: 
“This is the beginning of my fifty-eighth 
year as a voice and piano teacher. I am 
no longer accepting new pupils, which will 
mean of course that in time I will not be 
teaching. 

“TI have never approved dry-as-dust ma- 
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terials or interpretation, so it has been a 
joy during these years to read your recom- 
mendations and teaching analyses. (I’ve 
been an Etude subscriber much of the time 
since 1890.) 

“It is embarrassing to admit it, but I 
never sensed that Schubert was a great 
composer of piano music (as well as vocal 
music) until [ studied your Schubert arti- 
cles in ETUDE for July and August 1949. 
Now that I have more time I am reveling 
in music like Schubert’s which had been 
a closed book to me. 

“My life was devoted to others, but now. 
nearly 80, I play what I love and when I 
wish. Age for me is not something to 
shrink from, but something to enjoy. To- 
day I have played the last of Schubert’s 
sonatas. How I love the one in D Major! 
Thank you for revealing it to me. 


FL. J. (Detroit, Michigan). 


THE SCHERZOS OF CHOPIN 


Chopin’s biographers are invari- 
ably baffled by the four magnificent Scher- 
zos. The writers take refuge in calling them 
vaguely “a new form” (which they are not) 
and in describing them with such hyper- 
bolic terms as “fiercely scornful,” “freneti- 
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cally agitated,” “tornadic,” “splenetic,” 
“mocking” and a hundred other fancy 
words. But that’s as far as they go. I do 
not believe any of them have penetrated to 
the heart of these glorious masterpieces. 
No one knows why Chopin called them 
“Scherzos.” but he must have used the 


term in its most capricious and unbridled 
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connotation. The nearest any compositions 
have approached these scherzos of Chopin 
are a few of the more tumultuous Bee- 
thoven scherzos and perhaps Brahms’ 
Scherzo in E-Flat Minor; but even these 
pale when Chopin’s canvases begin to un- 


roll. 


It might help to uiiderstand Chopin’s 
four Scherzos by examining them side-by- 
side with his four Ballades. Both sets are 
large scale compositions full of passion and 
strife. But the endearing feature of the 
Ballades is their humanness. Listen again 
to the warm, personal loveliness of most 
of the themes of the A-flat, G Minor, F 
Major and F Minor Ballades; their quality 
is at once touching and intimate. Their 
tempests are of the earth, their ardors hu- 
man. Then take a look at the Scherzos. 
Chopin has begun every one of them presto 
or presto con fuoco (fiercely). Their tex- 
tures writhe and leap, spin and crash. Their 
frames are shaken by a kind of cosmic 
conflict, a god-like strife. These are cer- 
tainly not of the earth. Their moods are 
those of supermen, their proportions epic. 
In them Chopin is more boldly dissonant 
than in most of his other creations. Note 
how the searing violence of their first sec- 
tions is often contrasted with a theme of 
divine peace or benediction, like the mid- 
dle sections of the B Minor and C-Sharp 
Minor Scherzos. Yet these themes are not 
“personal” or “romantic” like those of the 
Ballades, but impersonal, remote and per- 
vaded with a celestial calm. 

But the stage of the Scherzos is predomi- 
nantly set with jagged crags, tormented 
and boiling cataracts, dizzy heights and 
black, abysmal depths. They are driven by 
the universal and eternal conflict of good 
and evil, light and darkness, fury and calm. 

No wonder they are so difficult to play 
technically and so hard to realize inter- 
pretatively. No wonder critics and biogra- 
phers are frightened away from their for- 
bidding precincts. Yet, for artists the Scher- 
zos are perhaps the most tempting ter- 
rain of Chopin-land. Every pianist wants 
to play two or three of them. Once he grap- 
ples with them, the Scherzos will never let 
him go. He is their willing and thrilled 


prisoner for the rest of his life. THE END 
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Ix 1838 ScHUMANN composed: nine short 
pieces to which he gave the title Novelletten. Of these, eight 
were published in 1839 as Opus 21. The ninth did not appear 
until 1852. when it was included in the collection Bunte 
Blatter (which, being in no way assisted by the literal trans- 
lation “multi-colored leaves,” had best be freely rendered as 
“random pages”). It is not known why all nine Noyellettes, 
composed at the same time, were not published together— 
which suggests the happy thought that the field of research 
is still open. 

Opinion exists that Schumann called these works “novel- 
lettes” in honor of the short dramatic tale, or novel, much in 
vogue during the Romantic epoch; and all sorts of asso- 
ciative theories link narrative and dramatic possibilities to 
their interpretation, All this is very interesting, except for 
the fact that it does not apply. The Noveilettes got their 
name solely because Schumann was an inveterate punster. 

At the time he wrote these pieces he sent them to his wife, 
Clara, with a letter saying that, like all his works, they 
expressed only his love for her. Then he adds, “I call them 
Novellettes because your name is Clara, too.” This is delight- 
fully mystifying. What possible connection exists between 
the name Clara and the title Novellettes? And then we re- 
member the English singer Clara Novello who was famous 
at that time, winning the praise of Mendelssohn, captivating 
all who heard her—and rejoicing in a name exactly suited to 
Schumann’s love of private little jokes. Clara became his own 
Clara, Novello lent itself admirably to Novellette—and no 
one who wasn’t let into the joke (including the dramatic- 
short-story theorists) knew anything about it. 

One more word about Clara Novello, to illustrate the 
beautiful continuity between present and past. She stood as 
godmother to a baby girl who, as Clara Novello Davies, grew 
up to enjoy a distinguished musical career in England, con- 
ducted a ladies’ orchestra (with which I played as violin 
soloist when I was a small boy), and became the mother of 
Ivor Novello of the current London stage. 

This ninth Novellette is a light and airy piece. well within 
the average pupil’s scope, and presenting no special problems 
of technique or interpretation. Thus freed of all need to read 
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Opus 99, Number 9 


A MASTER LESSON BY HAROLD BAUER 
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“dramatic-narrative” values into it, we may safely accept il 
as one of those bits of gaiety at which Schumann was so 
adept. The mounting exuberance of the opening theme 
(which returns as closing theme) is well contrasted by the 
more romantic feeling of the middle section. 

This opening theme, with its twirling triplet figure, is in 
the style of a dance and should be played at a brisk, but not 
galloping, tempo. Set the metronome at 72 for a dotted half- 
nole, and allow one stressed beat for each measure. 


Tu staccato marks in the first eight meas- 
ures should be carefully observed as a means of emphasizing 
briskness of rhythm and gaiety of spirit. Also, these opening 
measures are played so as to take full advantage of the mass 
of tone which piles up as the voices enter, each new voice 
coming in in imitation until all four voices dance a spirited 
climax together. Dynamics should be gradually increased 
until the effect is fulfilled. 

Irom the seventeenth’ measure on, the music progresses 
in two parts—a new theme played by the right thumb, be- 
low the triplet figure which, though familiar. is no longer 
quite the same since the last note of the triplet is now tied. 
Kffectiveness is heightened by bringing out the theme for 
the right thumb. 

With the entrance of the middle section, we turn from 
dance to song. The simple melody must sing above its chro- 
matic accompaniment. There are no philosophical or emo- 
tional profundities here—just a charming song. 

And yet this middle section has a certain dramatic qual- 
ity which derives from the chromatic accompaniment and is 
best emphasized by attention to dynamics. 

Here, as in most scale passages, volume increases as 
we ascend, and decreases as we descend. | am always re- 
luctant to weigh music down with pictorial emblems not 
inherent in the text itself; yet, should the student be slow 
to grasp the relationship between motion and dynamics, it 
may be helpful to suggest that these swift chromatics re- 
semble the rumblings of a storm, now drawing nearer, now 
dying away. But the introduction of (Continued on Page 62) 
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Elsewhere in this issue appears a Master Lesson on this work by Harold Bauer. 
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This work affords the student valuable practice in the executing of rapid scalewise passages. 


played rapidly and evenly. 
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(My Desire 


Valse Lente 


An excellent study for acquiring practice in octave playing. 


The right-hand melody should be played smoothly and expressively. 
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Pleasant to perform, this work is also excellent as a finger drill. 
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Grade 2%. Descriptive 


Here is a piece that lies well under the fingers and also will appeal to imaginative players. The player should try to produce 
the effect of the camel train approaching in the distance, coming nearer and finally disappearing again. If this effect is mast- 
ered, the player will have learned to execute along, gradual crescendo and diminuendo. ' 4 
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No.110-27906 Waves-of the Danube 
Grade f 1/3. JOSEPH IVANOVICI 
Arr. by Bruce Carletom 
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YOUNG CHURCH MUSICIANS 
(Continued from Page 23) 


the music. “Your heart may beat 
faster, or more slowly, according to 
your activity, but there must be even 
spaces between beats—and if it 
stops?” “We’re dead!” they chant 
in chorus. “So is the music. The 
music must not stop! After you start 
a number, see it through to the 
end; count out loud if you have 
to, and never take your hands from 
the keyboard.” 

When a new child starts out for 
the first time on the doubtful joys 
of being a choral accompanist, the 
choir may count for him first, then 
sing when his rhythm is steady. 

Richard is nine, and has studied 
piano for two months. He can play 
five hymns and feels that he is ready 
for trial. He is amazed to discover 
that we won’t “wait for him” the way 
his mother does, and that the second 
verse must follow in perfect time 
after the first. But he enjoyed his 
first flight, and will try again next 
Saturday. 

I use the Ada Richter hymnbooks, 
both solo and duets, for beginners. 
When one of these books is com- 
pletely and correctly played, they 
graduate to the easier hymns in the 
Presbyterian Hymnal. My nine-year- 
old twins played their first service 
from Richter’s duet hymn arrange- 
ments because neither was willing 
to let the other play the first serv- 
ice! 

After prelude, offertory, and post- 
lude are prepared in private piano 
instruction, and hymns and responses 
learned, they must have at least a 
month’s try-out with the choir be- 
fore the child is even scheduled for 
a service. “A church service has to 
be perfect,” is a by-word. Philosophi- 
cally they have accepted the fact 
that there will be no comment on 
their playing from anyone unless 
something should go wrong. This 
winter there have been no comments! 

There are twelve numbers to be 
learned: prelude, processional, in- 
troit, prayer response, hymn, Gloria, 


] 


“J write the lyrics’ 
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offertory response, offertory, anthem, 
Doxology, recessional, and postlude. 
The last ten minutes are dedicated 
to story-time, at present, the life of 
Joseph Haydn. They enjoy most the 
biographies of musicians who started 
out as choir boys. They were inter- 
ested to discover that Handel played 
his first church service at eleven, 
that Bach had a boy’s choir, that 
Purcell received his musical train- 
ing and education in the boy’s choir 
that sang for the king. 

When Dr. John Finley Williamson 
was on tour with the Westminster 
Choir, he was in Seattle on Sunday. 
We were delighted that he came out 
to our church with four of his men 
and spent Sunday morning with us. 


He attended both services and at 
each made a kindly little talk to the 
choir and congregation. He said, 
“You have in action what I have 
dreamed of in theory.” It pleased us 
to think that we could in any way 
make so great a person’s dreams 
come true. 

Sunday morning for me begins at 


© The restrictions of form 
lead real talent to ever-greater 
freedom. —Robert Schumann 


five o’clock, like every other morn- 
ing, because I do my best practicing 
then. My husband goes to church at 
six. All of our family are there by 
eight-thirty. For half an hour I drill 
the accompanist for the first service, 
give last minute reminders and _ in- 
structions. Then we go to the choir- 
room for a 25-minute warmup re- 


hearsal. Bulletins and hymnals are 
in place; the robed children gather 
quietly and quickly. At nine-twenty- 
five the pianist leaves to play the 
prelude; the bell in the church tower 
rings; we line up, and after the call 
to worship, the processional starts. 

I march at the head of the proces- 
sional between rows of eager wor- 
shippers, adults, young people, and 
children who prefer the early service. 
For me life seems an exultant, joy- 
ous thing. These children who are 
always present in rehearsals and 
services, who know innumerable 
hymns, anthems, and spirituals by 
heart, both words and music, who 
are there to hear God’s word and 
have it taught to them, will surely 
grow into fine Christian adults who 
will contribute increasingly to the 
ministry and music of the church. 

THE END 


communities. 


Digging out for yourself new 
ideas for the betterment of 
your students is a wearisome 
time-taking task. When you 
can affiliate with a school 
recommended by thousands of 
successful teachers, you may 
be sure that their confidence 
justifies your confidence in 
new ideas or your work which 
we make available to you. 

Look back over the past year! 
What progress have you made? 
If you are ambitious to make 
further progress, enjoy greater 
recognition, and increasing fi- 
nancial returns, then you owe 
it to yourself to find out 
what this great Home Study 


28 EAST 


Are you an ambitious musician? 


A successful musician is most always a busy one. Be- 
cause of this very fact it is almost impossible for him 
to go away for additional instruction; yet he always 
finds time to broaden his experience. To such as these 
our Extension Courses are of greatest benefit. 
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THROUGH UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
ADVANCED HOME STUDY COURSES 


@ Interesting positions are open in every part of the 
field. Schools and Colleges are making it necessary for 
every teacher to be equipped for his work; the Radio 
is calling for highly specialized training and standard- 
ized teaching makes competition keen even in small 
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Musical Organization has to offer you. At 
very small cost and no interference with your 
regular work, you, easily and quickly can 
qualify for higher and more profitable posi- 
tions in the musical world. 


DIPLOMA OR BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


We help you to earn more and to prepare 
for bigger things in the teaching field or any 
branch of the musical profession. We award 
the Degree of Bachelor of Music. With a 
diploma or Bachelor’s Degree you can meet 
all competition. 
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are some of the 
most interesting first grade teaching 
pieces you could find after a long, 
long search. While some of them 
have been favorites for many years, 
today their popularity is greater than 
ever. 


In spite of spiraling costs, Century 
Edition still sells for 20c a copy. 


FIRST GRADE PIANO SOLOS 


3522 Boom Boom, March, C... 
*2998 Jingle Jack, F : Hopkins 
*3459 When My Birthday Comes, C.-.Richter 
*3155 Darting In and Out, Polka, C...Armour 
3681 Marie Antoinette’s Music Box, C 

Giovanni 
. Arnold 
Hopkins 


. Scarmolin 


*3587 Advice to Dolly, G......... 
*3001 Captain’s March, The, C 
3606 Surprise Symphony, Theme, C 
Haydn-Eckhardt 
3452 Indian Boy, Em......2....5.1. Richter 
3076 Little Blue Eyes, Waltz, F...Greenwald 
3405 Forty Fathoms Deep, F.........Armour 
3680 Tommy’s March, C............Hopkins 
3755 Parachutist, The (Chromatic), F 
Steiner 
3411 From County Derry, G......... Armour 
3693 
3448 
3816) Cello Song; Gis. os) ree Montgomery 
“3164 Mr. Third Takes a Walk, C.... Richter 
3960.Mozart for the Young Pianist. .Eckhardt 
3937 Dopo the Donkey, C-1-2........ Dyorine 
3935 Four by Eight...........Pederson-Krag 
3870 Let’s Play Tag, C.... ...Foldes 
3756 Ping Pong, .... Steiner 
3866 Taking a Walk, C........ ...Foldes 


For a Great Value See 
THE CENTURY 
MUSICAL DICTIONARY 
It is ONLY 20c 


Our graded-and-classified or our 
complete catalog listing over 4000 
numbers is free at your dealer or on 
request from us. 


Century Edition is 2O0c a Copy 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
45 West 63rd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our patented TONOMETER with BEAT 
GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
instrument that simplifies learning and 
assures accuracy with or without knowl- 
edge of music. Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- 
ITABLE and UNCROWDED field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—52nd YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
10 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 
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Made in France 


Maelzel System 


METRONOME 


at all music dealers 
$1250 


For profitable 
practice, usea 
good metronome 
—every day! 


ASK FOR PAQUET TODAY 


—AT YOUR DEALER’S! 
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uestions 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


© | have been taking piano lessons 
for over a year and a half. I can 
play fourth and some fifth grade 
music and I can sight read well. I 
have played in Sunday School at my 
church, and am very much interested 
in organ music. How long should I 
take piano lessons before starting 
organ lessons? 


—Miss M. A. E., Michigan 


To have advanced to fourth and 
fifth grade piano work in a year and 
a half has really been rather rapid 
progress, and shows considerable 
talent, provided your technical foun- 
dations have been very thorough, and 
your present playing in the grades 
mentioned is fully competent. Usu- 
ally we recommend from two to three 
years piano study before taking up 
the organ, but if your présent work 
measures up to the provisions indi- 
cated, we see no reason why the or- 
gan should not be undertaken now 
or in the very near future. 


© We have a two manual pipe organ 
in our church, and would like your 
opinion as to whether or not it is 
injurious to the organ if more than 
one or two people play it. One of 
our organists claims it is better for 
only one person to play it. The organ 
cost about $10,000 when it was in- 
stalled two years ago. 

—Mrs. F. H. F., lowa 


Frequently, in the larger churches 
the organist gives lessons to some- 
times a large number of pupils on 
the organ of that church, and occa- 
sionally the pupils are allowed to do 
a certain amount of practice on the 
organ, if other facilities are not 
available. This rather indicates that, 
if properly used and under proper 
supervision, no harm would result 
from the use of the organ by several 
people. 

But under no circumstances should 
the instrument be allowed to be 
played promiscuously by any Jack, 
Tom or Harry who might feel in the 
mood to “try it out.” Any one using 
the organ should be fully qualified 
in the matter of understanding its 
proper use and care. One most im- 
portant thing to watch is that no one 
carelessly leaves the motor running 
after finishing practice or playing, 
as is sometimes the case with the 
inexperienced player. 


e | have studied organ for about two 
months, and have completed half of 
the Rogers Pipe Organ Book. My 
teacher is now incapacitated, and I 
would like to have suggestions of 


other books and pieces to help me 
carry on alone. —P. C., Illinois 


Naturally you will complete the 
Rogers book, and we suggest that 
you go slowly enough to be very 
thorough, as any laxity in the begin- 
ning will be a serious detriment later. 
Then, the Organ Method by Stainer 
would be a good supplement, though 
it covers in part the same ground. 
If you omit the duplications, the 
extra practice on the same grade 
level will be quite helpful. 

Then you will find useful the “24 
Progressive Studies for Organ” by 
Whiting, and the “Pedal Scale Stud- 
ies” by Sheppard. For collections of 
pieces we recommend “Organ Melo- 
dies” by Landon, “The Chapel Or- 
ganist” by Peery, “At the Console” 
by Felton, and later the “Eight Little 
Preludes and Fugues” by Bach. This 
latter should really form part of the 
“studies.” 


e We have an organ (two manuals) 
with the following stops: GREAT— 
Open Diapason, Melodia, Dulciana, 
Principal. S¥ ELL—Open Diapason, 
Stopped Diapason, Gamba, Aeoline, 
Celeste, Flute, Oboe. Chimes are 
shortly to be installed and we would 
appreciate your opinion as to which 
manual they should be attached. Our 
organist says he can do more with 
them if installed on the Great. This 
is against popular opinion of other 
organists in this vicinity. Also if they 
were put on the Swell and another 
stop added to the Great what would 
you advise? —F.A.Q., Ontario 


Before answering the above we 
examined the stop lists of quite a 
number of organs, both large and 
small, and we believe without ex- 
ception, the Chimes were on the 
Great manual. The reason undoubt- 
edly is that if any accompaniment 
is used with the Chimes, the stops 
for such an accompaniment are in- 
variably to be found on the Swell— 
in your case the Aeoline, Celeste or 
Flute (if soft enough) in the upper 
registers. None of the stops on the 
Great would lend itself to this treat- 
ment, so the Chimes would be more 
convenient on the Great (no other 
Great stops drawn), and the accom- 
paniment (if any) on the Swell. 

With this in mind there would be 
no need for any addition to the Great 
in its relationship to the Chime in- 
stallation, since we do not endorse 
the idea of putting the Chimes on the 
Swell. If, however, for independent 
reasons you wish to add to the Great, 
the logical addition (based on sey- 
eral specifications examined) would 
be the Harmonic Flute 4’. 


are many rea- 
sons for selecting Century Edition as 
your standby. Ask to see these piano 
classics at your dealer and you will 
discover diversity, good taste, cap- 
able editing, wide scope, excellent 
printing and the low, low price of 20c 
a copy—all good reasons for making 


Century Edition YOUR edition. 


PIANO CLASSICS 


402 Sonata No. |, Haydn 
{179 Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, C#m-7. Liszt 
2094 Scotch Poem, Op. 31, No. 1, Fm-5 
MacDowell 
376 Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14, E-5 
Mendelssohn 


403 Sonata No. |, C-3 .-+...Mozart 


3332 Fantasia in Dm. -3...........-.- Mozart 
3380 Trumpet Piece and Air, 
3354 Valse in A, Op. 10, No. 2, - 

Rachmaninoff 
2251 Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 2, Ab-4 


Purcell 


Schubert 
2164 Moment Musical, Op. 94, No, 3, Fm-2 
2304 Whims (Grillen), Op. 12, No. 4, Db-4 

Schumann 
3559 Waltz, Serenade for Strings, G-5 

Tschaikowsky 

3910 Bagatelle, Op. 33, No. 6, D-3. .Beethoven 
3999 Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. |, Eb-4. Brahms 
3899 Prelude and Fugue in Cm, -5..J. S. Bach 
4000 Six Little Preludes........... J. S. Bach 
390! Three Etudes, i 
3789 
3838 
3839 Mazurka in Fm, 
3843 Polomaise in Ab, Op. 53, -5-6..... Chopin 
3894 The Egyptian Girl, Gm-4-5 Rameau 
1186 Moonlight Sonata, C#m-6.....Beethoven 
2448 Waltzes, Op. 39, Nos. f, 2, 8, 15, -5-6 


3356 Scherzo, Op. 32, Bbhm-7 


3479 Norwegian Dance No. 2. Op. 35, A-4 
Grieg 


Century Edition is 20c a Copy 


Our graded-and-classified or our 
complete catalog listing over 4000 
numbers is free at your dealer or on 
request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
45 West 63rd St.. New York 23, N. Y. 


Professional skill costs nothing extra. For 
the best in tuning and repair service see 
your classified phone directory for A.S.P.T. 
members. Indorsed by piano manufacturers. 
Send 3¢ stamp for pamphlets ''Piano 
Care’’ and ‘‘Moth Prevention’’ to Dept. E. 


Obnevicandociely of Pano teobmeians 


1022 W. Garfield Ave. Milwaukee 5, Wis. 


WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 


Flutes of Distinction 
STERLING SILVER—GOLD—PLATINUM 


Catalog on request 


108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Piano class methods 


in the curriculum 


By ARTHUR OLAF ANDERSEN 


Sour piano teachers in conserv- 
atories, college and university music 
departments have a class in which 
methods are brought to the attention 
of young students who wish to go 
out as teachers? 

Students majoring in piano can 
cover only a relatively limited quan- 
tity of the vast literature for their 
instrument. There are the traditional 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven works 
which are a “must” for every stu- 
dent. Then there are scales and 
technical studies that must be 
learned, and in some schools there 
are so called repertoire classes 
which meet once a week, usually in 
the senior year. This with the ad- 
dition of a few pieces of Brahms, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn and a possible 
number by Debussy is the extent of 
the literature for piano that most 
piano majors receive. An ambitious 
teacher will have the student, if he 
shows enough talent and a facile 
memory learn a concerto. But what 
the student needs who wishes to go 
out and teach, is a knowledge of 
fundamental methods of approach 
for pupils on levels from the be- 
ginners standpoint to those of about 
third and fourth grades. 

Much time is wasted if the young 
instructor does not have at his 
finger-tips some of the well-known 
treatises on piano playing now avail- 
able. He must not believe that only 
one method will suffice, for he must 
learn that pupils, after all, are in- 
dividuals and what may be good for 
one may be entirely wrong for an- 
other. He may find that a piano 
beginner will not exhibit the en- 
thusiasm for his work that should 


be forthcoming. Here is where he 
should essay a different approach. 

It is all well and good for teachers 
to have a piano outline which is 
followed more or less by all the 
teachers in the piano department in 
order that all students may he 
judged fairly in the examinations at 
the end of each term or semester. 
But when a student spends the bet- 
ter part of his senior year learning 
an important sonata or a concerto, 
he cannot see how this will stand 
him in good stead in his capacity 
as a teacher for beginners. Nat- 
urally he must have a repertoire, 
but along with this he should have 
some bread and butter knowledge. 
This knowledge is mighty important 
and consequently there should be 
classes in piano methods in every 
piano course in every school of 
music. 

These classes should acquaint stu- 
dents with methods in. the elemen- 
tary material they will need in 
teaching. It isn’t enough to learn 
only one of the several methods now 
being promulgated. The instructor 
of these young teachers should bring 
to their attention a number of the 
already tested and proved methods. 
This training should supplement his 
serious work of conforming to the 
set standards in his piano course. 
Besides bringing this material to 
him this class should give him in- 
formation leading up through the 
pianistic field, the forms getting 
larger as the survey progresses. In 
addition to solo material, the in- 
structor should present ensemble 
music for voice and piano, violin, 
cello or another instrument and 


NEXT MONTH ... the editors of ETUDE will pre- 
sent with pride an article by Vladimir Horowitz, “Students 
Must Help Themselves.” Mr. Horowitz’ article, which has 
been in preparation more than a year, is a summation 
of his thoughts on music and music study. Every student 


and teacher, whatever his instrument, will want to read 
this important and challenging article by one of the great- 
est figures in contemporary music. Watch for it in the 


September ETUDE. 
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piano, duo-piano, piano and strings, 
all leading to some essential knowl- 
edge of accompaniments. 

This sounds like a lot of ground 
to cover but it can be done in one 
year of two hour periods each week. 
There can be no lingering along the 
road. To be sure, there is no home 
preparation for the classes, for those 
in the class will sight read and ob- 
serve, take notes of the good points 
discovered, take down the names of 
compositions reviewed, their grades 
of difficulty in teaching, their con- 
struction according to form, etc. 
Then by the end of the school year 
these young people will have a great 
amount of useful information and 
material to fall back upon in their 
initiation as teachers of piano. 

What the piano student learns in 
his regular piano course can be 
used to demonstrate his ability as a 
pianist. This is very important for 
he must inspire confidence in order 
to sell himself as a teacher. To be 
sure, his repertoire will not be vast 
and not too varied, but he will have 
enough pleasing material in his fin- 
gers to promote himself as being 
acquainted with at least technic and 
pleasing performance. 

It is strange but true, these days, 
that parents who give their children 
piano lessons must see progress in 
their offspring almost from the first 
lesson. They want their children to 
begin to perform almost immedi- 
ately. Consequently the trend in 
piano methods has been along the 
lines of teaching youngsters familiar 
tunes from the very start. Technic 
is learned through the pleasing ef- 
forts of ‘performing such pieces 
which not only give the parents 
pleasure but also are quite inspiring 
to the youngsters. Scales, arpeggios, 
chords and keys are all learned at 
the same time without playing rather 
dull studies which formerly were 
taught to all beginners. 

We strongly recommend that a 
class in piano methods, progressive 
piano material and other material 
not taught in the regular piano out- 
line for piano majors, be formed 
in every school of music. Such a 
class will be of great importance to 
all students who desire to become 
piano teachers for it will give them 
the tools of their chosen profession 
to use in building a class of students. 

THE END 


NEED 
EXTRA CASH? 


HERE'S 
HOW TO GET IT 
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TELLTALE MARKS ON OLD VIOLINS 


(Continued from Page 24) 


the string pressure, cracked. 
However, many old violins which 
were not mistreated by “improvers” 
show cracks even through their origi- 
nal thick wood. This is the result 
of another situation which the old 
masters could not foresee. The pitch 
during the 18th century was in the 
neighborhood of A-428, and when, 
after 1810, the pitch began to rise, 
the downward pressure of the strings 
on the bridge was greatly increased, 
and the legs of the bridge began to 
dig into the violin, causing sound- 
post cracks and indentations at the 
feet of the bridge (see Fig. I, E). 
The healthier violins which sur- 
vived the initial raise of pitch to 
about A-435, without a crack, suc- 
cumbed when, around 1850, the pitch 
reached A-450 and higher. Mean- 
while, conscientious repairmen, see- 
ing the havoc which the raised pitch 
was wreaking on the old Italian in- 
struments, began to build stronger 
bass-bars to help support the belly. 
(Compare bass-bars, shaded area in 
Figs. 3 and 4.) These heavier bass- 
bars served their purpose well, but 
we must always remember that Stra- 
divari and his contemporaries did 
not intend that the violin should be 
played at such a pitch and with such 
a bass-bar. Until some altruistic in- 
dividual causes a Stradivari violin 
to be reconstructed to its original 
proportions with a small bass-bar 
and other fittings, including the old 
type of bridge (see Fig. 5), none 
of us will be able to say that he has 


heard a Stradivari violin as it was 
intended to sound! 

It is interesting to read what 
Charles Reade, the great English 
novelist who collected violins, wrote 
around 1872: 

“Take a hundred violins by Stradi- 
varius and open them; you find about 
ninety-five patched in the center with 
new wood. The connecting link is a 
sheet of glue. And is glue a fine 
resonant substance? And is the glue 
and the new wood of John Bull and 
Jean Crapaud transmogrified into the 
wood of Stradivarius by merely 
sticking onto it? How can they sound 
when the center of the sound-board 
is a mere sandwich, composed of the 
maker’s thin wood, a buttering of 
glue, and a huge slice of new wood?” 


FIG.5 


That these instruments neverthe- 
less continue to sound beautiful (in 
most cases) is a tribute to the great- 
ness of the maker. 

G. Sound-hole wounds. On many 
early violins the right sound-hole is 
wider than the one on the left. This 
is caused by the scraping of the 


Fig. 6. The author of this article playing an old German 
violin rebuilt to 18th century specifications. Note the 
outward-arched bow and absence of the modern chin rest. 
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metal sound-post adjuster, when 
wielded by a careless repairman. 

H. Chin pressure marks. These 
are found both to the right and the 
left of the tail-piece, because in the 
last half of the 18th century the chin 
was placed on the right side and 
at the beginning of the 19th century, 
before the invention of the chin-rest 
by Louis Spohr, the chin was placed 
on the left side. Before 1750 the 
violin was held much lower and no 
chin marks were made at all. Dur- 
ing the last 100 years, since the in- 
vention of the chin-rest, more inden- 
tations have been made on the old 
violins and some of the more recent 
shoulder pads are making new scars. 


The author has reconstructed an 
old German violin according to the 
specifications of the 18th century fit- 
tings. When played with an outward 
arched bow (see Fig. 6), without 
a chin-rest, according to the instrue- 
tions to be found in the early violin 
texts by Geminiani, Leopold Mozart 
and others, the result is not as loud 
or as assertive as that of the modern 
violin, but nevertheless very resonant 
and pleasant, particularly in the 
playing of 18th century music. 

Is it not time that the 18th cen- 
tury violin made a comeback such 
as another 18th century keyboard 
instrument, .the harpsichord, has 
been making? THe ENp 


BRUCKNER AND THE ST. FLORIAN ORGAN 


(Continued from Page 21) 


the organ. He often remarked jok- 
ingly to his brother, “You see, I am 
as necessary to the great organ as 
you are.” 

With 20th century advances in or- 
gan building, it was decided by the 
abbotts to undertake the complete 
reconstruction of the organ, which 
by this time enjoyed European re- 
nown both for its performance and 
its history. The work, which was car- 
ried out in the thirties under the 
auspices of the prelate, the govern- 
ment of Upper Austria, and with the 
aid of Bruckner Societies all over 
the world, was a success, but was to 
a great extent undone in the last 
decade. 

The firm of Maraucher of Linz did 
the work of electrifying the organ. 
The old stops were replaced, and 14 
new stops were added. The pedal 
pipes especially were improved. The 
Bruckner organ was connected with 
the pipes of the two other choir or- 
gans, giving its 6,159 pipes an addi- 
tional 2,414 pipes, so that it had a 
total of 8,573 pipes. It was when 
completed Austria’s third organ in 
size (St. Stephan’s is the largest, 
that of the Vienna Concert House, 
the second). The largest pipe was 
made of almost pure tin, and weighed 
6,116 pounds. 

The voice of Bruckner’s Organ was 
one of the main appeals drawing 
visitors to St. Florian. However, the 
monument that was’to have remained 
for so long to Bruckner’s memory 
was seriously damaged after 13 years 
—by the Germans. 

When the Germans occupied Aus- 
tria they expropriated the entire 
Abbey of St. Florian and turned 
much of it over to the Berlin Radio 
Company to use for its own purposes. 
One of the purposes proved to be 
making concert broadcasts with the 
Bruckner organ. A certain Dr. Glock- 
meyer, who was in charge of the 
project, decided to modernize the 
organ, turning it into a concert in- 
strument. When two of the choir- 


masters, realizing the danger of such 
a conyersion, opposed the plan, a 
struggle ensued, The Austrian pro- 
fessor who remained in charge of 
public monuments under the Ger- 
mans sided with the choirmasters 
and the organ was saved. The organ, 
however, was abused, so that the 
liberation found it in very bad con- 
dition. When the liberators returned 
St. Florian to the monks, the ques- 
tion of restoring the Bruckner organ 
arose at once, 

The Abbey agreed to the contract 
offered by Ottensheim to reconstruct 
the organ. The “new” intonation 
method which makes it possible to 
use the full power of the wind was 
introduced. Other repairs required 


included the renewal of the two 
main bellows, increasing the air 


channels, and the repair of the pipes. 
New pipes were added, giving the 
instrument a total of 103 stops. The 
console was rebuilt entirely. 

It was the intention of the military 
government to turn over the property 
of the German Radio Station to the 
abbey to pay for the repair of the 
Bruckner organ (the work cost about 
12,000 dollars), but this plan did not 
materialize. The attempt to have the 
work paid for by the provincial and 
federal governments was not success- 
ful either. The abbott, therefore, de- 
cided to raise the money by public 
subscription. 

The collection and the work went 
forward gradually. The Bruckner 
Society of Upper Austria raised a 
substantial sum in Austria, where 
people who could not afford to buy 
shoes or other clothing nevertheless 
squeezed out contributions for the 
project. Admirers of —Bruckner’s 
music in all parts of the world sent 
in contributions. 

The work on the organ was finally 
completed early this season. After 
all these vicissitudes, the rebuilt or- 
gan will be heard formally for the 
first time at the Bruckner Festival 
this month. THE Enp 
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‘Wiolin | Juestions 


By HAROLD BERKLEY 


TO SELL A VIOLIN 


V. W.L., England. The only ad- 
vice I can give you with regard to 
disposing of your violins in the 
United States is that you communi- 
cate with Rembert Wurlitzer, 120 
West 42nd Street, New York City, 
or with William Lewis & Son, 30 
East Adams Street, Chicago, [linois. 
I could not undertake to act as a 
broker myself. 


MATERIALS FOR 
AMATEUR MAKERS 


Many amateur violin makers have 
written to me in the past few years 
telling of the difficulty they had 
in obtaining the necessary tools 
and suitable wood for their work. 
I have recently heard from Mr. P. 
F. Scott, of the Scott Music Shop, 
403 Geneva, Highland Park 3, Michi- 
gan, that he is in a position to supply 
domestic and imported wood and all 
tools required for violin making. 
This will be good news to the many 
amateurs whose work has been hand- 
icapped by the lack of suitable wood. 


IS IT A STRAD? 


Mrs. A. B., Kansas. There is small 
likelihood that your violin is a 
genuine Strad—the mother-of-pearl 
inlay would seem to contradict that 
idea—but it may nevertheless be a 
moderately valuable instrument. If 
you wish to get it appraised, I would 
suggest that you send it (Insured) 
to William Lewis & Son, 30 East 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. For 
a small fee, this firm will give you 
a completely reliable appraisal. But 
I should warn you not to expect any 
particularly exciting news about your 
violin. 


DIFFICULTIES IN SELF-STUDY 


C. F. M., Michigan. It is an ex- 
tremely difficult undertaking to 
study the violin from the beginning 
without the guidance of a teacher. 
If you really want to study, I feel 
I must urge you to take lessons 
for at least a few months. There 
are so many details pertaining to 


holding the violin and bow that - 


can only be learned from a teacher. 
After you have been started on the 
right lines, you would find “Practical 
Violin Study,” by Frederick Hahn, 
a very useful book. You mention 
my books on Bowing: they would un- 
doubtedly be of help to you if you 
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study them with concentration of 
mind. They are: “The Modern Tech- 
nique of Violin Bowing” and “Twelve 
Studies in Modern Bowing.” The first 
is a book of analysis, and the 
second is twelve easy exercises for 
the study of the principles dis- 
cussed in the first book. 


NOT AN OLD VIOLIN 


Mrs. M. L. S., Maine. I am sorry 
to have to tell you that your violin 
is not two hundred and thirteen years 
old, but was made—as the label 
indicates—by Friedrich August Glass 
in Klingenthal, Germany, about one 
hundred years ago. The date on 
the label pertains to a Stradivarius 
violin of which Glass attempted to 
make copies. He was not very suc- 
cessful in his efforts, and his violins 
are not worth more than about $125 
today. 


A FAR-AWAY COLLECTOR 


G. F., Malaya. It was a pleasure 
to hear from you again and to know 
that you are still collecting good 
violins. I hope you play them as 
well as collect them! You paid a 
very fair price for the Strad model 
Vuillaume—in America you would 
have had to pay about thirty per 
cent more. The Voirin bow was also 
a very good buy. (2) I do not have 
space here to answer in full your 
question regarding the spiccato, ex- 
cept to say that the first essential 
is a complete control of the wrist- 
and-finger motion. If you can refer 
to ETUDE for August, 1945, you 
will find on the Violinist’s Forum 
page a detailed discussion of the 
bowing. I expect to have more to 
say about it in the near future. 


A PHILADELPHIA APPRAISER 


B. C., Pennsylvania. As you ex- 
pect to be in Philadelphia in the 
near future, I suggest that you take 
your cello to William Moennig & 
Sons, 2039 Locust Street. For a 
small fee, the firm will give you a 
completely reliable appraisal. But 
do not be surprised if it should turn 
out that the instrument is not a 
genuine Testore. Correctly-worded 
Testore labels appear in very in- 
ferior violins and cellos that are the 
work of unscrupulous copyists, men 
who sought to enhance the value of 
their poor product by inserting a 
label bearing a well-respected name. 
This practice, I am glad to say, is 
dying out. 


COUNTLESS IMITATIONS 
J. E. M., New Mexico. No one 


could give you an accurate appraisal 
of your violin without examining 
it thoroughly, but I can say that 
the chances against its being a 
genuine Stradivarius are some hun- 
dreds of thousands to one. Good, 
indifferent, and thoroughly bad 
copies of his work have been pro- 
duced in Europe for the past two 
hundred years and more. And almost 
all of these violins, many of them 
mere boxes, bear correctly worded 
“Stradivarius” labels. If you have 
any reason to think your violin has 
quality, you should take or send 
it to one of the violin firms that 


advertise in ETUDE. 


A STAINER(?) REVARNISHED 


Mrs. J. E. S., Pennsylvania. A gen- 
uine Jacobus Stainer violin might 
be worth today-as much as $3,000 
if all parts were original and the 
instrument itself were in first-class 
condition. But this is very rare; in 
fact, genuine Stainer violins are very 
rare indeed. (2) No conscientious 
repairman would remove the orig- 
inal label of a violin unless a crack 
ran under it; if he had to do this, 
he would carefully replace the label. 
(3) No repairer would revarnish a 
violin without the owner’s consent; 
he would not even suggest it unless 
the varnish were so worn off that the 
wood itself were in danger of de- 
terioration. But please don’t think 
from what I have said that your 
violin is of course a genuine Stainer. 
It just possibly might be, but the 
odds are thousands to one against 
it. Many hundreds of violin makers 
copied Stainer—and most of the 
copies were very bad. 


A FACTORY-MADE “STRAD” 


G. C. H., Pennsylvania, lf a violin 
is labeled, in English, “Made in 
1713,” and bears a Strad label, it 
certainly cannot be genuine. It is 
much more likely to be a factory 
instrument, one of a batch of a thou- 
sand, turned out for export by some 
plant in Germany or Bohemia. Your 
pupil should not waste her money 
having it appraised. But if she feels 
she must, then tell her to send it to 
Shropshire & Frey, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. From 
them she will get a completely re- 
liable appraisal. 


A MATTER OF INTONATION 


G. F. O’'M., Newfoundland. The 
fact that the fifths are not in tune 
between your A and E strings may 
be due to your E string being too 
thin or to its cutting into the bridge, 
and so being too low on the finger- 
board. This is something that can 
easily be remedied. Your teacher, 
no doubt, can help you. 

THE END 
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The Most Popular Waltz in the World 


By William J. Murdock 


HAT IS THE WORLD’S most 

popular waltz? You probably 
would never guess. In Germany 
it is called “Koteletten Walzer’; 
in France they call it “Cotelettes”. 
You do not know it by either of 
these names, but you, and every- 
body else, know it by the old 
name of “Chopsticks.” Yes, Chop- 
sticks! 

Is it a Chinese name? Not at 
all. It has nothing to do with those 
little wooden sticks the Chinese 
manipulate so skillfully in eating 
their rice. In this case, chopsticks 
refer to a chopping-block. 

And who is the composer of 
Chopsticks? That old favorite, 
“Tradition.” No one knows when 
this merry little waltz tune tinkled 
itself across the horizon into the 
musical world, but it seems it came 
to stay! Everyone hearing it wants 
to try to play it, and it is so sim- 
ple that people who have never 
had music lessons can play it. And 
when one tries it and repeats it 
and discovers how easy it is, little 
original variations are added to it, 
until in some cases the string of 
variations is very long. The har- 
mony is merely the tonic and dom- 
inant-seventh chords, alternating, 
and these are never changed, six 
beats (or two measures) for each, 


yet the number of variations that 
can be developed from this lilting 
tune is almost endless. 

Once, a group of well-known 
composers worked together on a 
collection of Chopsticks variations, 
calling the result a “paraphrase”. 
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It consisted of fourteen little pieces 
and twenty-four variations. Who 
were the composers? Borodin, 
Caesar Cui. Liadof, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoy, and Liszt. 

Yes, everyone from eight to 
eighty years of age likes to play 
this famous waltz, And the next 
time you play it, try creating little 
variations of your own and see 
how many patterns you can make. 
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PRELUDE TO A STORM 
By Alice Briley 


“We listen! We listen!” the green leaves 
said; 
“Was that a drum-beat overhead?” 


“I’m listening too,” said a little bird; 
“The sound was thunder that you heard.” 
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“Tt’s dark,” said a flower, “and I’m scared 
to death; 
Pll hang my head and hold my breath.” 


The little bird twittered, “Let’s all be still. 
I felt a rain-drop on my bill!” 


Who Knows the Answers? 


(Orchestra quiz) 


Keep score. One hundred is perfect. 


1. Is the bass clarinet a reed 
instrument? (15 points) 


2. Which instruments are in- 
cluded in the brass choir? 
(5 points) 


3. What is a symphony orches- 
tra? (10 points) 

4, What is a transposing instru- 
ment? (10 points) 

5. Which is a wood-wind instru- 
ment, the French horn or the 
English horn? (5 points) 

6. What is the celeste (or ce- 
lesta) ? (10 points) 

7. What instrument is pictured 
with this quiz? (5 points) 


8. Did Mendelssohn ever be- 
come an orchestra conduc- 
tor? (15 points) 

9. What is the lowest tone played 


on the bass viol? (15 points) 
10. Which of the following mu- 


sicians 
chestra conductors: Stojow- 


are symphony or- 
ski, Stokowski, Tagliavini, 
Tartini, Moussorgsky, Mi- 
tropoulos, Goossens, Good- 
son, Sevitsky? (10 points) 


Answers on next page 


NAMED BY A SONG 


BY ELIZABETH SEARLE LAMB 


For about 100 years the name 
“Gringos” has been applied to 
North Americans in Central Amer- 
ica, from Mexico to Panama. 
Why? Thereby hangs a tale. 

In the early eighteen hundreds 
there was dispute over the terri- 
tories of Texas and California. 
Both the United States and Mexico 
wanted these territories, and the 
Mexican War, from 1846 to 1848, 
was the result. It was during this 
period that the term “Gringo” de- 
veloped, but authorities disagree 
over its exact origin. Some say 
that in the cattle country of Texas, 
the Mexicans heard the American 
cowboys singing an old Irish song 
around their campfires, called 
Green Grow the Lilacs. Others are 
equally sure that the song called 


Green Grow the Rushes, Oh, or an 
old folk-song containing the line, 
“and the green grass grows all 
around,” was the song that the 
Mexicans heard, and that it was 
the United States soldiers, rather 
than the cowboys, who sang it. 

Perhaps. they heard both cow- 
boys and soldiers, and, not under- 
standing English words, they called 
the northerners “green-grows”, 
which they inevitably slurred into 
“ereengro”, and this gradually 
spread South from Mexico. 

The name is now a hundred 
years old and strangely enough, 
not many North Americans who 
travel through Mexico or Central 
America can tell you the origin of 
the term which he so frequently 
hears applied to himself. 


Middle-Name Game 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


Each of the following composers 
had a middle name, some are easy 
to recall, others will require more 
thought. Count ten for each cor- 
rect answer.. The player with the 
highest score is the winner. 

1. Johann—Bach; 2. Frederic— 
Chopin; 3. Stephen—Foster; 4. 
Charles—Gounod; 5. Franz—Schu- 


bert; 6. Edward—MacDowell; 7. 


Robert—Schumann; 8. Wolfgang 
—Mozart; 9. Peter—Tschaikow- 
sky; 10. Franz—Haydn. 


Answers on next page 


Head of Toscanini 


Drawn by Donald Deeter, 
(Age 17) 
Pennsylvania 
Prize winner in Class A 
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Junior Etude Contest 


STDS RES ne 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL | 


Junior Etude will award three attractive prizes each month for | 
the neatest and best stories or essays and for answers to puzzles. 
Contest is open to all boys and girls under eighteen years of age. 

Class A—15 to 18; Class B—12 to 15; Class C—under 12. 

Names of prize winners will appear on this page in a future issue 
of the ETUDE. The thirty next best contributors will receive artists. Degree, diploma, and certificate courses in piano, 
honorable mention. . ee , ous a. | 

P ‘ voice, violin, organ, “cello, wind instruments, Public School 

Put your name, age and class in which you enter on upper left 
corner of your paper and your address on upper right corner. Write 
on one side of paper only: Do not use typewriters and do not have 
anyone copy your work for you. Mail entries to Junior Etude, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. Contest closes August 31. * 

Topic for contest this month: Make an original variation to “Chop 


Distinguished since 1895 for the training of professional 
musicians. Member of the National Association of Schools | 


of Music. Faculty of renowned American and European 


music, composition. In the heart of cultural Chicago. Liv- 


ing accommodations at moderate cost. 


FALL SEMESTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10 * | ) 


Sticks”. 


Letter Box 


Send replies to letters in care of 
Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., and 
they will be forwarded to the writ- 
ers. Remember foreign mail requires 
five-cent postage. 


e Last year we made a miniature 
symphony orchestra. You can see it in 
the kodak picture I am enclosing. We 
held a music history class on our 
teacher’s porch and each of us made a 
note-book. We had quizzes, and awards 
were given for the best scores. 


Lois Tosch (Age 11), Michigan 


Answers to Fence-rail Puzzle 
(in April) 
Note-none-tone-tune 
Prize Winners for Fence-rail Puzzle 


Class A, Roberta Stibbe (Age 15), 
Illinois 
Class B, Michael S. N. Johnson (Age 
12), Alaska 
Class C, Mary Wennerstrom (Age 11), 
Michigan 


Answers to Middle-Name Game 


1. Sebastian; 2. Francois (pronounce 
Franswa) ; 3. Collins; 4. Francois; 5. 
Peter; 6. Alexander; 7. Alexander; 8. 
Amadeus; 9. Ilitch; 10. Josef. 


ANSWERS to -WHO KNOWS 


1. Yes; 2. trumpet, French Horn, 
trombone, tuba (and cornet if used) ; 
3. an orchestra having the required 
number and classification of instru- 
ments to play symphonies; 4. an in- 
strument which sounds tones different 
from those represented by the nota- 
tion; the clarinet, English horn, French 
horn and trumpet are transposing in- 
struments; the piccolo and bass viol 
produce the tones represented by the 
notation but in a different octave; 5. 
English horn; 6. an instrument sounded 
by hammers on small steel plates, 
operated from a keyboard; 7. English 
horn; 8. yes; 9. E in the third octave 
below middle-C; 10. Stokowski, Mi- 
tropoulos, Goossens, Sevitsky. 
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e@ I am an Jndonesian boy and like 
music very much. I am now learning 
to play the piano. I would like to 
write letters to music lovers in 
America and would like to hear from 
them. 


Mochtar Embut (Age 17), Indonesia 


e I won second prize in a town-wide 
talent show and am proud of the wrist 
watch I received. I would like to hear 
from other Junior Etude readers. 
Theresa Belott (Age 15) New York 


Honorable Mention for Fence-rail 
Puzzle 


(in alphabetical order) 


Mary Louise Bard, Martin Berkourtz, 
Billie J. Broughton, Roxanna Chew, 
Constance Clinton, Richard Cutler, 
Carole Ann Deck, Joan Dembek, Joan 
Edson, Elizabeth Efird, Verna Frank, 
Anna Marie Garber, Sue Gerhart, 
Sandra Gochenaut, Arthur Mac Graves, 
Sandra Heal, Shirley Ann Hollinger, 
Louise Hoffman, Gwen Lareau, Caro- 
lyn Lieb, Carol Mae Mott, Audrey 
MacGregor, Virginia Nagel, Sandra 
Nickel, Sheldon Richman, Esther Row, 


Jean Spealman, Sandra Weitzman, 
Charles Witsberger, Charles Wood- 
ward. 


JUNIOR MUSIC CLUB 


Port Huron, Michigan 


Kay Kile, Lois Tosch, Janice Moli- 
naro, Ardith Wesphal, Beverly Young, 
Patricia Ledsworth, Bob Taite, David 
W infield. 
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LET'S TEACH THE CHILD HOW TO PRACTICE 


his accuracy will develop from the 
very beginning, and the mistakes 
that plague him will soon vanish. 

This matter of correcting mistakes 
is a problem in itself. The teacher 
should encircle with a red pencil 
the notes that are played incorrectly. 
and should insist that those measures 
in which the wrong notes occur 
should be practiced separately, be- 
fore beginning to work on the piece 
as a whole. 

One of the greatest handicaps of 
the young pianist is the fear of stum- 
bling and stopping. This fear be- 
comes even greater when he is per- 
forming for an audience. The teach- 
er should point out the cause of this 
hesitation, and should offer sugges- 
tions to overcome it. One of the com- 
mon difficulties that children encoun- 
ter is moving the left arm while the 
right hand is playing a legato finger 
passage. If you have notes of differ- 
ent time values in both hands, pre- 
pare the hand that is playing the 
longer notes, while the shorter notes 
are being played with the other 
hand. Suppose that the right hand 
is playing a finger passage in eighth 
notes, as in some waltzes, while the 
left hand is moving back and forth 
in quarter notes. The left hand 
should make its lifting and prepara- 
tory motions on the second beat. This 
will help to avoid stumbling. The 
player starts, and stops, because he 
is concentrating on the eighth notes 
in the right hand. As they strike his 
eye, he fears that he is not going to 
play them correctly, so in his con- 
fusion, he also falls behind with his 
left hand. Pupils should make good 
use of rests to prepare the arm for 
the next playing position. This co- 
érdination in preparing one hand 
while playing with the other, will 
give the young player fluency, and 
make his playing a pleasure, rather 
than a trial, to all. 

Students insist upon skipping over 
rests. They are careless about giving 
notes their full value, about dotted 
notes, or subdivisions of a beat, such 
as eighth notes, sixteenth notes, and 
their various combinations. After 
playing a passage in short notes. 
pupils are apt to make long notes 
short. They should be warned to give 
a long note its full value, and not 
to be impatient to get away from it. 
Similarly, after a passage in long 
notes, the short notes very often are 
not played short enough. 

Children may rebel at having to 
count aloud, and evenly, both at their 
lessons and during practice at home; 
but a cure for all of these mistakes 
in time values is to count in the good 
old fashioned way. Counting 1l-and 
2-and 3-and 4-and corresponds to 
the down and up beats of the con- 
ductor’s baton. All of the different 
rhythmic patterns must fall under 
this simple time ruler. 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


Young folks usually have an in- 
stinctive sense of rhythm. As a rule 
they can imitate any rhythmic pat- 
tern you may play for them; but they 
have difficulty in recognizing this 
same pattern when expressed in 
musical symbols. Only by counting. 
and fitting the pattern to the count 
will they get the feel of the rhythmic 
pattern, and also remember what it 
looks like in musical symbols. 

An easy way to teach eighth notes 
(or two notes to a beat) is to recite 
One-Two, Tie my shoe; Three-Four, 
Shut the door. In such a rhyme the 
child does not have to be taught how 
to get the feel of the two eighth notes 
to a beat; he does it instinctively. 
Expressed in musical symbols _ it 
would look like this: 


iad 


tie my shoe 
shut the door 


e 
ieee. 
4 
Children should be taught to use 
correct fingering. Once having deter- 
mined what is the best way, this fin- 
gering should be kept. Finger. study 
can be made less tiring if the child’s 
interest is brought into play. He 
should be asked how he would finger 
certain passages. It is surprising how 
logical he can be when his thinking 
processes are awakened. Smaller 
hands suggest different fingerings 
from those used by grownups. 
When children are taught to think 
of grouping notes in finger patterns, 
they learn more quickly. As the pi- 
anist, John Powell, once said to me, 
“You play with your fingers, so you 
might just as well know what fingers 
you are playing with.” The teacher 
should explain to the child that com- 
posers do not put notes down on 
manuscript paper indiscriminately. 
They try to write musically, so that 
the notes can be played comfortably. 


Some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of fingering can be explained 
to the pupil. He should know the use 
of the thumb in scale playing, in 
chromatic scales and in arpeggio 
passages. He should be shown how 
to group notes in mixed finger pas- 
sages. He must know where to place 
his thumb when he ascends in a 
group passage with the right hand. 
He should start the ascending pas- 
sage with the thumb, and then de- 
scending, end the group with the 
thumb. Once a child knows how to 
group notes correctly, and use prop- 
er finger sequences, he will not poke 
around aimlessly, as a typist, when 
she uses one finger. When the pupil 
suggests a more comfortable way 
(for him) to finger a passage, the 
teacher should not be too arbitrary 
about it. 

As soon as the young player’s foot 
can reach the pedal, he should be 
taught pedaling. Using the right, or 
damper pedal, is quite simple. When 
you play a note, and put the pedal 
down immediately, the tone will be 
sustained even if you take your fin- 
ger off the key. When you release the 
pedal the tone stops. Therefore, to 
connect tones properly, the pupil 
must be taught proper timing in the 
use of the pedal. 


Ex, 2 j 
(Finger) 2 2 2 2 


(Pedal) Down 44,14 Up 
Quick change of (Pedal) 


Let him play the scale of C with 
one finger (the second finger), lift- 
ing the hand several inches off the 


“keys between notes. Call his atten- 


tion to the break in sound. Now let 
him press the pedal down on the first 


“note, middle C. The tone will be sus- 


tained even when he lifts his finger 
off the key. Then, at the moment the 


finger presses down D the pedal is 
lifted. This lifting of the pedal wipes 
out C, and the pedal is put down to 
sustain D. After the pedal is down, 
the hand must come up. If the hand 
should come up before the pedal 
goes down, there would be no note to 
sustain, 

There are three B’s in pedaling: 
the break, the blur, and the blend. 
If the pedal is lifted too soon there 
will be a break in sound. If the pedal 
is lifted at the right moment, there 
will be a fine blending of tones. 
Hence it is important that the pupil 
carefully practice the up and down 
motion of his foot. 

Early in the pupil’s study he 
should learn to play staccato with 
one hand, and legato with the other, 
and then reverse the process. 


Ex.3 


Of course it is easier to play both 
hands legato, or staccato, at the same 
time; but using a different touch in 
each hand, requires thought, and it 
develops coérdinating skill. Combin- 
ing different touches can make the 
easier pieces very interesting. (As 
an example, the easy Bach Minuets). 
These develop a feeling for touch 
style. 

After these fundamentals have 
been practiced, the pupil should 
strive for mastery and artistic per- 
formance, even on a small scale. 
Notes are to be felt as having musi- 
cal meaning, and not something to be 
thumped out on the piano. He should 
strive to get a variety of shading. A 
good way to get muscular control in 
shading is to command five shades of 
tone from a single note by playing it 
pp, p, mp, mf, and f. Then he should 
try to shade a string of notes in se- 
quence. He should feel them as musi- 
cal sentences, and he should try to 
sing them, and even to set words to 
them. i 

The eternal problem of practice 
may be solved by having the parents 
and child agree upon a definite prac- 
tice period each day. The child 
should of his own accord, follow this 
routine, without any nagging by the 
parents. He should be left on his 
own responsibility and answer only 
to his teacher. _ 

Those interested in a child’s fu- 
ture musical development should 
awaken the child’s interest and his 
desire to cooperate. The old proverb 
points out that “you can lead a horse 
to water, but you can’t make him 
drink.” In the same way, you can 
lead a child to the keyboard, but 
his progress will be rapid only if he 
wants it to be. If he is hostile or in- 
different, all your teaching efforts 
will be in vain. : 

Nothing helps build and sustain 
interest so much as a feeling that 
one is making progress. And nothing 
speeds progress like the right kind 
of practice. THE END 
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HAT MUSIC DICTIONARY 
SHALL I BUY? 


© J am a piano teacher and I need 
a music dictionary. Please suggest 
one. 


—M. S., Ohio 


The best all-round music refer- 
‘ence book is still Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians. This is a 
five-volume work. with a sixth vol- 
ume that has been published here 
in the United States as an American 
Supplement. The price complete is 
$31. 

_ The most recent dictionary of mu- 
sical terms (only) is the one by 
Apel called “Harvard Dictionary of 
Music.” The price is $7.50. 

An excellent and fairly recent 
one-volume work is called “The In- 
ternational Cyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians,” edited by Oscar Thomp- 
son, and priced at $16. 

If you are looking for a very small 
and inexpensive work that contains 
only the definitions of common mu- 
sical terms, I recommend “Elson’s 
Music Dictionary.” I myself like this 
one because it indicates the pronun- 
ciation of foreign terms. This book 
or any of the others I have men- 
_ tioned may be secured from Theo- 


dore Presser Company. 
—K. G. 


SYLLABLES FOR MINOR SCALES 


¢ Please tell me as soon as possible 
what syllables are sung to the dif- 
ferent minor scales. Thank you 
very much. 


—Miss M. E. M., Chicago 


The syllables for the various 
forms of the minor scale as they 
are sung in most schools here in 
America are as follows: (1) Orig- 
inal (or “Natural” )—la-ti-do-re- 
me-fa-so-la; (2) Harmonic—la-ti- 

_ do-re-mi-fa-si-la;_ (3) Melodic— 
la-ti-do-re-mi-fi-si-la. But in the 
melodic form the descending scale 
has the sixth and seventh tones re- 
stored to their condition as in the 
original form, so the descending 
melodic scale is—la-so-fa-mi-re-do- 
ti-la. In some places the form “sol” 
is still used instead of the shorter 
and easier “so” but this is a very 
small matter and I am sure it will 
not confuse you. 

Please note that it is also pos- 
sible to call the first tone of the 
minor scale do, and in that case 
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(Questions and Answers 


Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, Mus. Doc., 
Music Editor, Webster’s New International Dictionary, 


and Prof. ROBERT A. MELCHER, Oberlin College 


ms eis EF oo 


the harmonic form would be: do- 
re-me-fa-so-le-ti-do. Be sure to note 
that these syllables are Italian (or 
Latin). So the letter “i” is pro- 
nounced like “long e” and the let- 
ter “e” is like “long a.” Perhaps 
you ought to be told also that 
there are other forms of the minor 
scale, but all of them are merely 
variants or combinations of the 
three that you mentioned in your 


letter. =— Kea. 


WILL SINGING LOW TONES 
HARM A CHILD’S VOICE? 


e I formerly taught music in pub- 
lic schools but now I am married 
so I teach only private piano les- 
sons. Most of the best books for be- 
ginners in piano now have the 
“Middle C approach” thereby 
causing the little songs to go down 
as far as F below Middle C, and 
yet the composer suggests that the 
children sing the songs as well as 
play them. I was taught in college 
that the correct range of songs for 
little children is from the D above 
middle C to about F on the fifth 
line of the staff. Will not the sing- 
ing of these low-pitched songs in 
the modern piano books cause the 
child to force his voice too low, 
thereby ruining it? 

—Mrs. D. E. S., Kentucky 


Your point is well taken, and 
this conflict between what seems a 
correct approach to the piano key- 
board, and what is best for the 
child’s singing voice has never 
been satisfactorily resolved so far 
as I know. In the lower grades in 
school, children’s songs are 
pitched from about E (first line, 
treble staff) to about F (fifth line) 
or the G above. If the singing is 
light, and if the teacher asks the 
children to listen to their own 
voices, their singing is often very 
beautiful. But if they sing as far 
down as Middle C the quality de- 
teriorates. and when they go down 
to B, A, or G, the result is more 
like grunting than like singing. 

And yet I believe in the “Middle 
C approach” to piano playing be- 
cause it téaches the child the unity 
of the two staffs at once. And I 
also believe in encouraging the 
piano pupil to sing as well as to 


play. What is to be done? The only 


three remedies that come to my 
mind are as follows: (1) If it is 
practicable, ask your pupil to sing 
an octave higher than he plays; 
(2) If he cannot do this, then ask 
him to sing the pitches as written 
—but to sing them very softly; 
(3) as soon as possible get away 
from the key of C, using melodies 
in E, F, G, and other keys that 
provide for the use of a more fa- 
vorable part of the small child’s 
voice. 

The suggestions I have made are 
for pupils who are not more than 
eight or nine years old. In the 
case of those who are ten or more 
the problem is not so serious be- 
cause the range of the child’s voice 
is usually extended at both ends 
by this time. If any teacher of 
young children has found a better 
solution to this problem than I 
have given in my answer I shall be 
more than glad to learn about it. 


—K. G. 
MUST | GO TO COLLEGE? 


e J am writing to ask whether it 
is necessary to have a college de- 
gree in order to teach music in 
the schools. My mother says it is 
but I don’t agree with her. I have 
definite musical talent and can 
play any piece on the piano up to 
sixth grade, and I should like to 
use my ability to teach music in 
schools or privately, or perhaps to 
go into religious educational work, 
and I wish you would advise me. 


_ —Miss I. E. H., Illinois 


Mothers are often wrong, but 
this time your mother is right and 
you are wrong—it does take a col- 
lege education to teach music in 
schools, and in your own state of 
Illinois the requirements are rather 
severe. Unfortunately, a college 
education is not necessary to do 
private teaching: and I believe 
there is no degree requirement so 
far as doing church music work 
is concerned, although you would 
probably have difficulty in getting 
a full-time position as a church 
musician without having had a 
college education. 

If it is impossible for you to 
take a full college course. then I 
suggest that you try to get a posi- 
tion in some small community 
where you could probably earn a 
small sum as a church music direc- 
tor, at the same time taking enough 
private pupils so as to make a mod- 
est living. However, your letter 
makes me feel very strongly that 
you need more education in mu- 
sic, and if you cannot go to col- 
lege for a number of years I urge 


you to plan to study at least every 
summer for some time to come. 


—K. G. 
HOW IS THIS TURN PLAYED? 


1. The following turn (Ex. 1) 
is taken from the twenty-fifth 
measure of the Adagio movement 
of Schubert's “Grande Sonata No. 
1.” Isnt this a misprint? Please 
explain how it is to be played. 

Ex. 1 


ee 
2. In the music book “The finest 
Muste of Mozart,” edited by Sam- 
uel Spivak, is the Fantasia in C, 
page 60, connected with the Fuga. 
66. Are they to be played as one 
composition? 


—T. G., Georgia 


l. This is not a misprint. It 
played as 


should be 


follows: 


2. This Fantasia and Fuga were 
conceived as one composition, and 
bear the Kochel number 394, al- 
though in the Einstein revision of 
the Kochel catalogue, the number 
is changed to 383a. They were 
composed in April, 1782, at which 
time Mozart was studying the 
fugues of Bach and Handel. They 
should be played as one composi- 
tion, just as the preludes and 
fugues of Bach are played together. 
But since each part is quite long. 
I suppose it would be possible to 
play either the Fantasia or the 
Fuga alone. —R. M. 


DID PADEREWSKI WRITE 
ANY CONCERTOS? 


e [ ama great admirer of Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, and I should like 
to know whether he wrote any 
piano concertos. Will you tell me? 

—E. V., Pennsylvania 


Among Paderewski’s works I 
find listed under Opus 17 a Piano 
Concerto in A minor and also a 
Sonata in E-flat minor. You will 
find a complete list of this great 
pianist’s works in Thompson’s In- 
ternational Cyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians. 


—K. G. 


To avoid delay, all queries are answered 
individually. Therefore, please include your 
name and address in your letter. 
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Sing as You Speak 


Despite a recent ETUDE article, the pitch of the voice can be 


controlled in speaking just as it is in singing. 


By JOSEPH A. BOLLEW 


I READ Mr. Franklyn Kelsey’s ar- 
ticle, “What is Singing?” in your 
June 1950 issue, with great inter- 
est. Mr. Kelsey makes some worth- 
while points. But I find that he 
errs in the basic question of the 
relationship between the speaking 
and the singing voice. May I there- 
fore ask for space in your excellent 
magazine to air my difference with 
him in this important matter? 

Mr. Kelsey makes a statement to 
the effect that in normal speech- 
pitch the Jarynx functions inde- 
pendently of volition. Since he leans 
upon science in many of his argu- 
ments, I venture to say that no 
scientist would support his theory. 

The larynx, whether in speech 
or song, is entirely dependent on 
volition. Its functioning in this re- 
spect, is conditioned by a variety 
of factors. 

What appears to Mr. Kelsey to 
be what he calls “its liberty to 
determine the pitch at which it will 
function” is a matter of habit, set 
by individual personality, the group, 
the class, the time and the language. 

Because speech-pitch is a matter 
of conditioning and habit, the con- 
stant, conscious exercise of the 
will is no longer necessary, in the 
same way as it is no longer neces- 
sary in walking, or in any other 
everyday action. But this should 
not cause Mr. Kelsey, or anyone 
else, to lose sight of the fact that 
the normal, habitual speech-pitch of 
every individual, of every group, 
class and people is not something 
innate. It is something acquired, 
learned consciously by imitation; 
which action patiently requires ex- 
ercise of the will. 

It is true, as Mr. Kelsey says, 
that the pitch-range of speech 
far too limited to meet the demands 
of music.” But that is no reason 
to conclude, as he does, that the 
exhortation to “sing as you speak” 


“imposes impossible physical de- 
mands.” 
Mr. Kelsey has failed to take 


into account the very important and 
relevant fact that, under emotional 
stress, speech-pitch automatically 
and unconsciously undergoes a great 
change; its range widens, often go- 
ing into falsetto in the upper 
register, and beneath its normal 
depth in its lower. 

Speech under emotional stress is 
where singing begins; it is, in fact, 
the origin of song and the art of 
singing. 
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It is precisely in this connection 
that the full meaning of the exhorta- 
tion, “sing as you speak” becomes 
evident. 

In normal speech at habitual 
pitch-range, the act of phonation 
is not generated and directed by 
conscious exercise of the will. In 
speech under emotional stress, al- 
though the  pitch-range widens, 
and most frequently there is an 
increase in the length of the vowels, 
the act of phonation is similarly 
not generated and directed by con- 
scious exercise of the will. There is 
this difference; the pitch and range 
are not habitual, but are determined 
at each outburst of emotion by the 
character, force and complexity of 
the emotion. 

It is the achievement of “natural- 
ness” at all levels of the voice, of 
voice production without conscious 


ae. 
See 


exercise of the will - characteristic 
of normal speech and speech under 
emotional stress’ which is sought 
through the injunction, “sing as you 
speak.” 

The fact that emotionalized speech 
was the channel through which song 
developed, is strong support for 
those who believe that voice produc- 
tion for speech and song is identical 
and who base vocal training on that 
belief. 

The great singer and 
teacher, Jean de Reszké defined 
singing as “sustained speech” and 
taught that one should “sing as 
one speaks.” 

Raimond von Zur Muhlen, whom 
I had the good fortune and honor 
of knowing, the von Zur Muhlen to 
whom Coenraad V. Bos makes fre- 
quent and grateful reference in 
his recent book, “The Well-Tem- 
pered Accompanist,” was the gteat- 
est lieder-singer of his time, and 
a great teacher who taught Jean de 
Reszké’s methods of voice produc- 
tion even better than Jean de 
Reszké himself, always enjoined his 
pupils to “sing as you speak.” 

But those great singers and 
teachers achieved in their own sing- 
ing, and sought to achieve in the 
singing of their pupils that “natural- 
ness” which can be produced only 
by developing the act of phonation 


voice 
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“Now here is an interesting innovation, sir. It’s a long playing 
record of Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ with a commercial spaced every 


two minutes.” 


“Fi 


throughout its gamut to the point 
where voice production becomes 


habitual, and they found that the — 
best and most scientific way was | 
through the mental conception and — 
the physical paths of singing as ~ 


you speak. 


Those who were present at Leon | 


Rothier’s 50th 


derful demonstration of the efficacy | 
of the “sing as you speak” doctrine 
in one of the songs he rendered. — 


Mr. Rothier started the song in 
declamatory style. In other words. 
he started it by speaking it, 
then 
singing. It was done with consum- 
mate art, 


could not be detected. 
I heard Battistini and Caruso and 
several other great singers do the 
same thing on several occasions. 
and it was obvious that their tech- 
nique and moving 
power were based on the 
you speak” method. 
Raimond yon Zur Muhlen, 


from our later development of 
habitual speech to primordial song- 
speech through habitual pitch range 


of normal speech and the pitch — 


range of speech under emotional 
stress. 
Children “sing” long before they — 


speak. They use sustained vowels | 
ranging over quite a wide pitch be- | 


fore they learn to speak, that is. 
to inject consonants, 


their environment. 

Primitive people de not speak: 
they sing, and Eastern peoples. 
even those greatly influenced by 
Western cultures, still speak in 
sing-song fashion. 

Everything goes to support the 
value and validity of the “sing as 
you speak” method. Its practice 
makes relatively easy the removal 
of such universally acknowledged 
voice defects as throatiness, guttural 
singing. breathiness, and nasality, 
and opens the way to tonal clarity 
and sonority, full resonance and full 
volume, and maximum control of 
the vocal instrument. 

It is also the best solvent f6r 
most of the psychological difficulties 
which beset so many _ singers. 
harasses them and holds them back. 
It is also the best foundation for 
the ability to project interpreta- 
tive and artistic conception. But 
it is not as easy as it sounds. It 
requires careful and long practice 
and, in the beginning, great will 
power. 
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and | 
imperceptibly merging into © 


smoothly and without a) 
break. At which point his speaking | 
ended and where his singing began | 


interpretative | 
“sing as- 


and | 
Jean de Reszké too, according to Zur ~ 
Muhlen, believed that song preceded | 
speech as the means of mutual un- — 
derstanding and communication be- ~ 
tween human beings and that, in ~ 
order to sing well, naturally, that is, — 
without conscious exercise of the - 
will in the act of phonation, it was — 
necessary, as a basis, to go back — 


acquire the | 
speech pitch and speech habits of | 


THE END,» 


ae 
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THE WORLD OF 


On the recent death of Serge 
Coussevitzky, Charles Munch, 
ausic director of the Boston Sym- 
Jhony orchestra, cut short his Eu- 
opean engagements to open the 


CHARLES MUNCH 


oston Symphony season at Tan- 
lewood, Mass. Munch’s Tangle- 
yood programs were substanti- 
lly the same as those which 
oussevitzky had planned to con- 
uct at Tanglewood this month. 


ee es oe hy 


The Casals Music Festival at Per- 
pignan, France, opened last month 
with a program featuring Pablo 
Casals, cellist, Myra Hess, pian- 
ist, Isaac Stern, violinist, and 
William Primrose, violist . . . 

Lorne Monroe, 27-year-old 
graduate of the Curtis Institute of 
Music, will be solo cellist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra next sea- 
son... The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, incidentally, sets a record of 
some sort with its deficit for the 
1950-51 season. As of May 31, 
1951, the orchestra’s deficit was 
$23.61. 

Joseph A. Fischer of J. Fischer 
& Bro., is the new president of the 
Music Publishers’ Association of 
the United States. He succeeds 
Arthur A. Hauser of G. Ricordi & 
Co... Tenor Roland Hayes was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters by Virginia Union 
University at its 52nd commence- 
ment... The New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, only 
American orchestra scheduled to 
appear at the Edinburgh Festival. 
wi.l play 14 concerts under Bruno 
Walter and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
between August 22 and Sept. 4. 


COMPETITIONS (For details, write to sponsor listed) 


Harrison Keller, director of 
the New England Conservatory, 
has been made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by the French 
government . . . American sopra- 
uos Astrid Varnay and Eleanor 
Lausch are among the singers 
who will be heard at the Bayreuth 
Festival this month . . . The Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company’s tour- 
ing version of Johann Strauss’ 
“Die Fledermaus” had its pre- 
miere at Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York City last month. 

Max Rudolf, artistic adminis- 
trator of the Metropolitan Opera 
and author of “The Grammar of 
Conducting,” will be guest instruc- 
tor in conducting at the Juilliard 
School this season... The U.S. 
Air Force Band this month re- 
turns from a European concert 
tour which included 40 appear- 
ances in 30 cities... The 14th 
annual Bach Festival at Carmel, 
California, \ast month was high- 
lighted by performances of the 
“Magnificat” and “St. John Pas- 
sion” ... The fifth annual Bre- 
vard, N. C., music festival will be 
concluded this month with a per- 
formance of the Verdi Requiem. 
James Pfohl. will conduct, and the 
soloists will be Norma Heyde, 
soprano, Margaret Thuenemann, 
contralto, William Hess, tenor, and 


Julian Patrick. baritone. 

At New York’s Lewisohn Sta- 
dium concerts this summer, serv- 
ice men in uniform were admitted 
free, with half-price tickets for 
their companions . . . Impresario 
S. Hurok last month won the an- 
nual award of the Hebrew Arts 
Foundation as the person who has 
contributed most to the apprecia- 
tion in the United States of the 
creative Hebrew Arts . .. The 
Philadelphia Civic Grand Op- 


era Company |ast month played 


a guest appearance at the Water- ’ 


gate Theatre in Washington, D. C., 
presenting performances of “Aida,” 
“Rigoletto,” “La Bohéme,” “Car- 
men,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” ““Pa- 
gliacci,” “La Traviata,” “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” “Madame Butter- 
fly” and “Il Trovatore.” 

Portions of the Mozart Festival 
in Charlottesville, Va., presented 
last month, and featuring Richard 
Bales, music director of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, as conductor, 
and Barbara Trozell, Metropolitan 
soprano, as soloist, are being re- 
corded by WCFM Recording Cor- 
poration . . . A special program 
in memory of Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, featuring Dr. Kelley’s 
compositions, was presented at 
Western College for Women last 
month, 


ORMANDY VISITS SIBELIUS 


e Four-part a cappella anthem. Prize and closing date not announced. 
Sponsor: Chapel Choir Conductors’ Guild, c/o Ellis E. Snyder, Mees 
Conservatory, Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 

© Rome Prize Fellowships, $3.000 for one year’s study in Rome of 
classics and the fine arts. Closing date for 1952-53 scholarships, Jan. 
1, 1952. American Academy, 101 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 

e Fulbright Scholarships for music study abroad, providing trans- 
portation, tuition and maintenance for one year. Closing date for 
1952-53 scholarships, Oct. 15, 1951. Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 

© Gershwin Memorial Contest, 15-minute orchestral work by an 
American composer under 30. Prize, $1,000. Sponsor: B’nai B’rith 
Hillel Foundation, 165 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 

@ Marian Anderson Scholarships for vocal study. Closing date not 
announced. Marian Anderson Scholarship Fund, c/o Miss Alyse 
Anderson. 762 S. Martin St., Philadelphia 46, Pa. 

e “The Friends of Harvey Gaul” 5th annual composition contest. 
Easter vocal solo or duet, prize $300; composition for harp, prize 
$200. Closing date, Dec. 1, 1951. Friends of Harvey Gaul Contest, 
Victor Saudek, chairman, 315 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

@ Chorus for male voices by an American composer. Prize, $100. 
Closing date, Jan. 1, 1952. Mendelssohn Glee Club, 154 W. 18th St., 
I, YouGs 

e Purple Heart Songwriting Awards. Popular, standard or sacred 
songs. First prize, $1000; second prize, $500; four prizes of $250 each. 
Closing date not announced. Order of the Purple Heart, 230 W. 
5AthSt., N; Y.:C: 

e Sacred vocal solo, 5-10 minutes in length, with accompaniment of 
organ and one solo instrument. Prize, $100. Closing date, Feb. 1, 
1952. H. W. Gray Co. will publish winning work. Church of the 
Ascension, Secretary Anthem Competition, 12 W. 11th St., N. Y. C. 
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Eugene Ormandy, Philadelphia Orchestra maestro now on a con- 
ducting tour of Europe, visits Jean Sibelius at his rustic home in 
Jarvenpaa, Finland. Bouquet was gathered in Sibelius’ garden. 
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Cap turing Interest 


in Musie 


By KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 


Kuowine yourself that music and 
music study can be made interest- 
ing, and convincing children (of 
all ages) that this is so may be 
two quite different things—as any 
beginning teacher promptly learns. 
It takes real alertness to stay two 
jumps ahead of them on the way 
they are thinking and on the way 
they are evaluating your material 
and presentation. But it adds the 
element of challenge needed to bring 
out the best in a teacher, and the 
pupil’s grins of approval or show 
of keen interest make it worth the 
extra thought given it. 

Try to meet them on their own 
level. Many young teachers go from 
the conservatory to teaching, shocked 
and hurt to find many of the pupils 
blank or just plain bored with the 
whole idea of music. They forget 
that information precedes inspira- 
tion and that we can’t get excited 
over something about which we know 
little. 

One very successful violin teacher 
said, “You know how I get the 
bow strokes over to a boy? I don’t 
talk to him about anything compli- 
cated. I ask him to show me how 
he limbers up for baseball. I get 
him to show me how he swings on a 
homer with his bat—or I show him. 
Then I tell him about relaxation 
and getting his whole arm and 
shoulder into his bow stroke. He 
understands exactly what I’m talk- 
ing about. Or, I tell him about 
cracking a whip or shaking salt or 
pepper from the shaker to get across 
other strokes.” 

Interest is awakened and sustained 
as pupils get the feeling of progress. 
Try to diagnose their faults, their 
speed of learning. Then give them 
small enough portions to assure 
success. Compare one group with 
another and let them measure their 
progress against others of compar- 
able experience and skill. In school- 
music children enjoy naming the 
rows for various planes or cars, 
then racing for points. The same 
idea adapts itself well when chil- 
dren are receiving private instruc- 
tion. 

We know that variety is needed 
in capturing and holding interest 
in music. Realizing that the child’s 
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attention span is short, the skill- 
ful teacher provides a change before 
the pupil has a chance to become 
bored. 

From kindergarten on, simple, 
effective ways of injecting the spice 
of variety will hold interest. Even 
in nursery school the children who 
sing the new song seated, then 
standing, then standing back of the 
chairs holding on to the chairbacks 
show this response. It is a new song 
each time to them, and the teacher 
gets repetitions needed for learning. 

Help motivate their music lessons. 
Don’t allow the time to run out 
before giving them something to 
look forward to for the next lesson. 
Proper motivation is perhaps one 
of the most neglected elements in 
teaching and the source of much 
loss of interest. Include as many 
reasons for interest as you Can, 
taking nothing for granted. 

This does not require a whole 
new program of research. It is a 
little like the man who complained 
of the choice of playthings in the 
toy department. “Balls, bats, mar- 
bles, drums—why it’s the same old 
things they had when I was a boy!” 

“But they are still the things 


children like best,” the clerk as- 
sured him. 

“You’d think they’d get more new 
things. This is all so old.” 

The clerk smiled. “Yes,” he 
agreed, “but the children are new.” 

Often items providing music in- 
terest are old to teachers but they 
have time-proven value and also the 
novelty of the new for the pupil. 
The lesson does well to close as if 
you were saying something like: 
“Now we have done this today and 
I’m looking forward to the way 
you'll carry on your home study.” 
Offer something for him to anticipate 
for the next lesson and- leave him 
happy. Avoid discouraging him for 
it never helps. 

To capture music interest try to 
sense the moods of the students. 
One teacher in the public schools 
noted for her ease in dealing with 
high school pupils said that she 
never failed to do this. If she got 
a grumpy, “Goodmorning,” from a 
pupil she usually let him strictly 
alone a while to give that mood 
time to wear off. A little later he 
would be perfectly willing to co- 
operate. But to force the issue of 
his sullen manner would be to en- 
courage open rebellion and a dis- 
cipline problem. Yet she knew other 
teachers who seemed to consider 
such an incident a challenge with 
much waste of time to those who 
were ready to learn. 

In music teaching there is a time 
to take advantage of a peppy, in- 
terested pupil who is definitely on 
the qui vive. But if he appears 
definitely listless, bored, tired, or 
depressed, a shift to the lighter 
more pleasant aspects of the lesson 
may help, or—knowing your pupil 
—plunge him into the hard work 
that will require all his concentra- 
tion and bring him down to busi- 
ness at once. 

Sometimes it may be well to ignore 


“Occupation?” 


a failure to grasp a new problem, 
if it has been repeated without 
success. A young music teacher in 
the schools dismissed such a failure 
without comment although the super- 
intendent was observing her teach- 
ing. 

“T liked the way you handled 
that,” he told her later. “So many 
young teachers become angry and 
impress the mistake on the minds 
of the pupils. You didn’t do that. 
You'll have to present it again 
next time, but theyll get it—hbe- 
cause you didn’t emphasize the 
mistake.” The teacher found him 
to be right. 

Capture the interest in music by 
planning to have pupils play for 
others. It is natural for people to 
like to take part in entertaining 
others with their new skill, either 
in groups or as soloists. Most chil- 
dren love to show what they can 
do. To say, “We are going to play 
(or sing) this for the Mother’s 
Club or the PTA or assembly or for 
our monthly studio recital,” gives 
it new importance. Even a musical 
tea with only the pupils present 
can be made a delightful and con- 
structive experience for pupils and 
teacher alike. 

Try to capture interest in music 
by adding the timely element. Never 
has it been so easy to connect music 
study with the news. Interest them 
in the activity of living musicians 
and in their own opportunity to 
hear them. Many timely elements 
will occur to you to give the music 
study a here-and-now reality that 
has also the up-to-date appeal for 
young minds. . 

Actually such plans may make 
less work for the teacher for, as 
he gives thought to pupil interest 
in music, many short-cuts will be 
seen. Care in presentation of ma- 
terial is more important today. With 
radio and television presenting in- 
struction appeal for mass audiences, 
the teacher is challenged to get a 
fresh slant on his usually much 
more worthwhile subject matter. 
He is working with consistently 
honest material for honest objec- 
tives. He can show the pupils the 
wonderful world of music beyond 
the business and commercial type 
that aims at little more than slap- 
stick entertainment. 

Even if, in the end, the teacher 
gives them no more than music as a 
center of interest, that will be a 
vital contribution to the richness 
of their experience. Learning to 
play or sing even a little, learning 
to enjoy stories and novels of music 
masters, learning to enjoy fine re- 
citals is a privilege for all. 

Keeping abreast of music as it 
pulses and vibrates through our 
modern living fills us with the con- 
viction that there is nothing dull 
about music and that the problem of 
capturing interest in music is only 
a matter of careful attention to 
detail. THE END 
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NEW MUSIC | 


Presser, Church and Ditson editions 


PIANO SOLOS OCTAVO | 

Srade | Secular 
jummer Evening.......... Catherine Ryan Keysor 130-41079 $.30 | Johnny Schmoker ..................... Me ol AOhO2 eee 

(Phrasing, pedal, legato, adult beginners) arr. by Clyde Dengler and R. Vivian Walton 
Srade l/h (SATB, humorous Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Song with gestures, 
he Anxious Tulip... ........... Louise E. Stairs 110-40158 .30 Pennsylvania Dutch and English text) : 

(Phrasing, five finger position) *O Stay Sweet Love .._—sdsi.l................... 312-4009! .20 
DeSSame DON! occ n en es Evelyn Louise Massa 110.40162 .30 John Farmer, edited by Joseph Kerman . 

(Staccato and legato playing) (SATB, Madrigal, a cappella) | 
srade 2 When Johnny Comes Marching Home.......... 312-40095 .16 


‘here's a Lark in the Meadow..... Louise Garrow 130-41078 .30 


Louis Lambert-Si | 
(Brilliant style, broken chords and arpeggios) sertnemeet ag idney Gordon 


(SATB, interesting new setting for these traditional bet 


Srade 21 lyrics, good concert number) we 
March of the Jack O' Lanterns... . Ella Ketterer 110-40163 .30 | sgored 
(Seasonal recitals, staccato, legato, pedal, chords) *All Gl cs 
: ory On High.......... arr. by George Lynn 312-40086 .18 
seeds tI ECL MEY At Ato. 2: i Jesse Wilson 110-40159 .30 Be Muaiae eae eb) tee 
(Rhythm, melodious, easy chromatic harmony) i ; 
peade:3I/, All Glory Be to God On High | 


eam Time Ralthikedercr 100-40164 2:35 Valentin Schumann's Gesangbuch-Harold K. Marks 332-40080 .15 
eens Pees ce S Sale aro P ¥ (TBB lovely arangement of this beautiful chorale 


(Melody playing in octaves and chords, rhythm) wlihioraungacecmodniment! 


110-4 : 
* a re ee ca ts Ra geet! Piet ie UBlessed, Jesus .At,Thy.Word}................. 332-40076 .15 
Johann R. Ahle-Harold K. Marks 
srade 4 EATReeeaguitinshonal swith: de mee ) 
Yance Caprice.................. William A. Wolf 110-4016! .30 See reer name anid. cerca! onlin en | 
(In the style of a Bouree, chords and octaves) A #| 
‘estival Concert Waltz.......... Molly Donaldson 130-41082 .40 ict freee de cappella ‘Scriptual Paul B. Oncley 312-40087 15 ) 


(Recital, modern, tuneful and pianistic) 


. The Lord's Prayer................... Louis Shenk 312-40096 .16 
Bre ssi al ee a aechtacs) Ryo eee are NESS y eek (SATB, this by far surpasses any other setting) 


| 
urple Rhododendron.......... Donald Lee Moore 110-40104 .35 | *Now Glad of Heart Be Everyone... ...._..... 3112-40088 .18 1] 
(Recreational playing, phrasing, chords) Michael Praetorius, edited by Joseph Kerman 
(SATB, Christmas carol, a cappella) , | 
F VOCAL : One Evening in Winter........... John H. Duddy 312-40097 .18 Ht} 
‘he Lord's Prayer by Louis Shenk. . -High Voice, Eb 111-40037 .50 (SATB, Christmas carol, a cappella, schools and churches) Hh] 
Low Voice, C |11-40038 .50 | *Westminster Choir College Choral Number 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


COUNTRY TUNES TO SING AND PLAY 


Music by Olive Dungan Lyrics by Mabel Livingstone 


Illustrations by Kay Pancoast 


This attractive new book is one of the most highly original works of its kind. 
Miss Dungan is known as an outstanding American composer. Miss Livingstone 
has a wide reputation as an authoress and a poetess. The life-like, colorful 
illustrations are done by an extremely clever illustrator, Miss Pancoast. These 
three exceptionally gifted artists have integrated their talents. The result is 
a book that children will love. The song titles, even by themselves, depict 
fascinating scenes, animals and situations. 


A book of many uses, there are songs for early grade classroom work—songs 
for school programs, dramatization purposes, action and rhythmic activities. 
The piano parts are easy to play. They range from grades \'/2 to 2. For study 
purposes, each one involves a fundamental principle for developing tech- 
nique and style. All selections may also be used as recital pieces. 


Order No. 430-41009 Price $1.00 


Have YOU TRIED these two noteworthy 
collections of easier PIANO DUETS? 


PIANO PARTNERS by Molly Donaldson 


Six refreshing duets for study, recital and ensemble playing. 
Grades one and two! And, incidentally, parent and pupil will like 
these duets just as much as teacher and adult beginner! All parts 
are musically interesting! 


CLT lorieciOtore Goths 0 Som OO Boe $.75 


PARTNERS AT THE KEYBOARD by Ella Ketterer 


A collection of ten duets! Selections such as Winter Time, Vien- 
nese Waltz and Petite Berceuse will find much favor with the 
pupil as well as with the teacher. Grades two to three. 


OREO 2 ravcaie siretel nie lets le she ievoletplal tialphaie are $.60 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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WHERE SHALL | 


GO TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) MME. GIOVANNA VIOLA (HULL} 


HANS BARTH 


Vacation—Study 
6-day Refresher Courses for Piano Teachers 
and Pianists, held at mountain and seashore 
resorts June to September, in New York and 
other states, also private lessons. Send postal 
‘for full information te 
Florida 


Route 6, Box 76W, S. Jacksonvitie, 


HELEN ANDERSON 
Concert Pianist 
TRAINING FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


Tone, Interpretation—Master’ s Technique 
Special Courses for Teachers 
and Non-Professionals. 


166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. SC 4-8385 


MME. BOXALL BOYD 
(Leschetizky) 


Pianist—Teacher—Coach—Program Building 
Summer Classes 
Address—Steinway Hall—Nola Studios— 


113 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 


EDWIN HUGHES 
Pianists prepared for public 
performance and for University, 
College and Conservatory 
Teaching Positions 
338 West 89th Street New York 24, N. Y. 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO) 
LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 
Among those who have studied with Mr. La 
Forge are: Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Richard Crooks, and Mme. Matzenauer. 
1040 Park Ave., New York 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Mortiz Mosz- 
kowski and Joseph Hofmann. 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 
7th Ave., New York City Tel. Columbus 5-4357 


ALMA FAUST B.S. Music Education 
Piano Teacher 
Learn to Teach or Play for Pleasure 
Summer Course: July 5—August 2 
600 West IIIth.. Corse Broadway) 
New York 25, N.Y MO 2-6772 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 


Composer, Teacher 

314 West 75th St., New York Su-7-3775 

Recent Compositions published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


Pianist, 


CRYSTAL WATERS 
Singer and Teacher 
Concert, Opera, Stage, Radio, T.Y. 
Many famous students. 
Write for circular 
405 East 54th St. New York 22, N. Y. 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Matthay exponent, formerly his representative, 
Private Lessons, Teachers Courses, Forums— 
Summer class—Southwest ees Mee 

801 Steinway Bldg 


N.Y.C 
(Tues.-Fri.) Cl. 6-8950, other days, KI. 9-8034 


CECILE JAHIEL 
Concert Pianist—Composer 
Ist prize of the Paris Conservatory 
Former pupil of Cortot and Ravel 
Master classes for concert pianists. 
Private lessons. 
18 East 78th Street New York City, N. Y. 
REgent 7-7030 or RHiselander 4-1589 


Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto" 
Experienced European trained Artist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 
Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected, 
Beginners accepted 
Phone: Trafalaar 7-8230 Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


FRANK WILLGOOSE 


Piano Instruction 

Especially directed to an effective musical ap- 
prooch to the very young. 

Many years of success in this field. 


invited for consultation, either 
regarding child student 


Teachers ore 
personally or by mail, 
problems. 
Address:—29 Prime Avenue 

Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 


ALFRED JACOBS 


Violin & Viola 
Highly Recommended by 
Wm. Primrose, Otto Klemperer & Mishel Piostro 

Carnegie Hall Call Cloverdale 6-370! 
Write to 7510-l8th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 


Teacher Coach 


LEILA TYNDALL MOSES 


Former Pupil & Assistant of Dr. Wm. Mason 
(Pioneer Teacher of Weight, Relaxation, 
Rotary Motion) 
Gives Instruction (Class, Private) 
"'Touch and Technic." 


315 W. 86, N. Y. 24, N. Y. 


in Mason's 


SC. 4-6351 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


LIVERETTE OPERA ACADEMY 


Lucia Liverette, Dir. 
Samoiloff's Bel Canto Method 
Write for information: 

1833 W. Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Singers who have studied with him include 
NADINE CONNER HOWARD KEEL 
Jarnes Parnell Henry Cordy 


and others of stage, screen, opera and radio 
Res. 2150 N. Beachwood Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


JEROME D. ROSEN 


Violin Recitals—Artistic Violin Instruction 
Founder ''Ancient String Instrument Ensemble" 
Studios 

207a N. Kirkwood Road 


6508 Delmar Blvd. 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


St. Lovis 12, Mo. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
DU. 3-2597 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: | 
Modern PianoTechnic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address: 

Studio 202, 1005!/, Elm St., Dallas, Texas 

August in New York 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Opera—Operetta—Oratorio—Concert 


167 Elmhurst Ay., Detroit 3, Mich. To, 5-8413 


continued on page 63 


MASTER LESSON: SCHUMANN NOVELLETTE 
(Continued from Page 26) 


storm-values should not affect the 


piece as a whole, which remains 
gay. 
Still in the middle section, the 


left hand’s first note in the second 
measure should be stressed because 
it falls on a dissonance. Dynamic 
stress given on dissonance always 
conyeys dramatic quality. In general, 
a dissonance is interpretatively dis- 
tinguished from a consonance by a 
strong contrast in dynamics. Playing 
too long on the same dynamic level 
is always bad. Hence. we must study 
each text for reasonable opportuni- 
ties for dynamic variation. 

In the measure under discussion, 
the dramatic emphasis which charac- 
terizes dissonance is perfectly well 
provided by stressing the single note 
in the left hand. It is never necessary 
to prolong volume-increase (unless, 
of course, it is specially indicated). 

Another important point is that, 

be effective, dynamic gradations 
need not be equal between right and 
left hands. The great thing is to 
use stress at the point where it is 
interpretively needed. An indiscrimi- 
nate application of dynamics marks, 
or an insistence on making an equal 
crescendo with both hands, can 
throw the passage off balance and 
thus negate the intended effect. 

Here we touch upon the technical 
considerations of balance between 
right and left hands which we need 
enter no further than to say that the 
prime consideration is neither loud- 
ness nor softness but the dynamic 


balance of the whole passage. In the 
section under consideration, this 
balance can be established by recog- 
nizing the melody as a vocal phrase 
and playing it so that it sings above 
its chromatic accompaniment. 

Since the opening theme of the 
middle section is immediately re- 
peated, some slight change of bal- 
ance is required the second time it 
appears. Shall this take the form 
of more emphasis on the lower 
notes of the right hand? Or greater 
accentuation in the left? Both are 
possible. It is best for the student 
to make his own experiments. Listen 
to your playing; test your powers 
of bringing out variety and enjoy- 
ment; discover what can be accom- 
plished within the framework of 
legitimate musical possibilities and 
good taste. 

After the middle section, the first 
theme returns by way of a close. 
It is played exactly as it was the 
first time. The music itself offers 
variety from the second theme, and 
standing at a sufficient distance from 
its previous statement, it avoids the 
pitfalls of immediate repetition. 

At the close, however, something 
more is needed. The main business 
of the performer is to make music 
clear to his listeners, and here he 
must indicate that the music is end- 
ing. We have four means for point- 
ing a~- conclusion—louder, softer, 
faster, slower. Let your own inner 
ear guide you as to which it shall be! 

THE END 
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DECLINE OF THE ART OF SINGING 


(Continued from Page 22) ‘ 


nobile” and “Questo a quella,” with 
inything approaching agreeable tone 
ind he possessed neither the flexi- 
vility which these songs require, nor 
ven the ability to maintain the pitch 
iecurately. 

What, then, is the remedy for our 
ribulations? Are we to abandon all 
he operatic repertory from “Aida” 
nwards, and return to “William 
Pell” and “Lucia” ?—for this seems 
o be the only chance we have of 
eviving the vocal standards of the 
vast. The alternative is to make the 
yest of the few singers we have who 
re endowed with the exceptional 
yhysical power to stand up to a 
nodern orchestra—Mme. Flagstad is 
he first one to come to mind—and, 
or the rest, to put up with the inter- 
reters who get submerged in the 
on-vocal portion of the score. 

We have, however, a slight conso- 
ation. It must be remembered that 


the golden age of singing was by no 
means the golden age of opera. Our 
ancestors paid for the faultless tech- 
nical execution of their artists by 
putting up with a repertory of 
the minimum musical interest—this 
is brought home to us when we 
remember that even Rossini was 
criticized for making his orchestral 
accompaniments distract attention 
from the singers—and also, we sus- 
pect, by tolerating a kind of operatic 
acting which would move the deri- 
sion of modern audiences. We, on 
the other hand, have purchased the 
satisfactory synchronization of mu- 
sic, singing and drama at the price 
of severely hampering the human 
voice. In this, however, we had no 
alternative. If Wagner had _ not 
stepped in and the younger Italians 
followed in his path, opera as an art- 
form would now be as defunct as 
Norma on her funeral pyre. THE END 


Studio Rogues’ Gallery 


By NELL MATHEWS 


HAVE BEEN a teacher of piano 

and organ for over fifty years. 
1t the beginning, when my class 
umbered ten pupils, my mother 
tarted the custom of decorating my 
oom, which served also as my stu- 
io, with an occasional picture of 
ne of the great masters. Later, as 
1e number of my students grew and 
was able to have a real studio, the 
ame pictures with others, continued 
) find their way to the walls of the 
1usic room. Soon there were por- 
‘aits of such musicians as Johann 
ebastian Bach, Ludwig Van Bee- 
1oven, Johannes Brahms, Frederic 
hopin, and Edward Grieg. It was 
t this time that my mother, who was 
lso my severest critic, began what I 
all my “rogues’ gallery.” 

As each pupil reached the six 
1onths’ mark as one of my students, 
1y mother saw to it that a picture 
f that student was framed and hung 
n the wall below those of the great 
iasters. My mother is now ninety- 
ne years of age and still manages 
1y rogues’ gallery. The student’s 
icture is kept on the wall as long 
s he continues to study, but when 
is lessons cease, his picture is taken 
‘om the wall and filed away in one 
f the many albums kept by my 
10ther. 

Some students are on my wall as 
ery young children, with later pic- 
ires showing them as men and 
omen of prominence in musical 
ircles. There is a picture of a well- 
nown business man who never had 
me for music until he was fifty-five 
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years of age, at which time he took 
his first lesson. He has taken three 
lessons a week ever since and has 
learned to play very well, though 
just for his own enjoyment. 

These pictures have been an in- 
spiration to many young pianists. In 
fact, many of them felt that their 
first ambition as a musician was 
gratified by having their pictures 
hung with those others, masters and 
students alike, that so nearly cover 
the walls of what is now a large 
studio. 

It is surprising, as well as inter- 
esting and revealing, to see the 
number of pupils one can teach in 
a fifty-year period, but if their names 
may have slipped my mind, my 
mother is very happy to refresh my 
memory, and tell me what they 
played in that all-important first 
recital. 

The rogues’ gallery is a dividend- 
paying idea, which many other teach- 
ers would no doubt find it helpful to 
adopt. Even though they may have 
to handle all the details themselves, 
the results are surely worth all the 
efforts put forth. THE END 
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WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY? 


PrivATE TEACHERS 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 


Advanced Piano Interpretation and the Theor 
work required by the degrees of Mus. Bach, 


and Mus. Mas. Special Chopin interpretation, | Artists Diploma 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Detroit, Mich. 


3435 Sacramento Street 
Y] Bachelor of Music Degree 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC, INC. 


Walnut 1-3496 
Opera Department 
Pedagogy Certificate 
Approved for veterans 
Children's Saturday morning Classes. 


Clarence Eidam 
President 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Preparatory, College, Special, and Graduate Departments. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Teacher's 
Certificates in Music and Theatre Arts. @ 


Member NASM 
Edwin L. Stephen—Mgr., 306 South Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois 


William Phillips 


Dean 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orchestra- 
tion, Musical Theory. Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 
St., Corona, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING—Simplified, 
authentic instruction $4.00—Liter- 
ature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St., Elmira, N. Y. 


NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU 
PRACTICE DAY OR NIGHT WITH- 
OUT DISTURBING OTHERS, Mutes 
piano about 85%. Easily attached or 
detached without harming mechan- 
ism. State upright, grand, or spinet! 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 
Send $5.00 for muté and full instruc- 
tions. Richard Mayo, Dept. 004, 1120 
Latona Street, Phila. 47, Pa. 


YOUR UNWANTED MUSIC ex- 
changed piece for piece, 5¢ each; 
quality matched. Burpee’s Specialty 
Shoppe, Delton, Mich. 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s 
Review” Magazine, 1650—DT Broad- 


GRADED PIANO MUSIC for techni- 
eal studies and recital playing. Con- 
tinental Publishing Company, 4441 
Junction Ave., Detroit 10, Mich. 


FOR SALE: Must sell two violins, 
Rogeri and Cuypers. Ted Marchetti, 
1275 Westwood Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


WHOLESALE: Genuine Italian, 
French, German Violins, Violas, 
Cellos and Bows. Historie material, 
ete. R. Nusinov, 2918 W. North Ave, 
Baltimore, Md. 


VIOLINS RETONED. I have a sure- 
fire method of correcting tonal de- 
fects in violins. Failure is impossible 
by my system. Old and new violins 
for sale. Ralph Coss, Harvard, Illi- 
nois. 


WANTED TO BUY. Single or Double 
Action Harp. Write Nels Remlin, Red 
Wing, Minnesota. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White. Pay 


way, New York 19, 25¢ copy; $2.00 as you learn. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
year. 1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 

WRITERS, COMPOSERS: Your name 2ND EDITION. COMPLETE TREA- 
on penny card brings price list, TISHE ON TRANSPOSITION by 
Magdalene Kuhlman, 184 South Point Charles Lagourgue. ASK YOUR 
Drive, Avon Lake, Ohio. DEALER. Charles Lagourgue, 35 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 30 self- 
teaching lessons, $3.00. OVER 50 
PUBLICATIONS— classical and pop- 
ular. Attention artists and teachers 
only: $30.00 of music for $10.00. Free 
samples. (Introductory offer.) PHIL 
BRETON PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 
1402, Omaha 8, Nebr., U.S.A. 


PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS RE- 
CORDED. Send music and check for 
$4.20. Musi¢ returned with UN- 
BREAKABLE RECORD. Vincent Re- 
cording Service, P.O. Box 206, Union, 
N. J. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC. 
Everything. Catalog 10¢. Classics ex- 
ehanged for popular. Fore’s, £3151 
High, Denver 5, Colorado. 


ARRANGING for Band- Orchestra - 
Piano Vocals. Manuscripts corrected 
and prepared for publication. Words 
set to music-school songs. Send 
manuscript for estimate. Prompt 
service. Val’s Arranging Studio, P.O. 
Box 2169, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


“MOSAICO YUCATECO.” Most com- 
plete lyric folklore for piano, Send 
registered airmail two dollars, and 
by returning plane you get your copy. 
Print name and address correctly. 
Luis H. Espinosa, 58 St. 5386 Merida, 
Yucatan, Mexico. 


FOR SALE: Five good violins from 
$20.00 to $40.00 each. Square Deal 
Garage, Freeman, S. D. 


West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


SONGWRITERS! Your tunes will 
have hit quality if you know how to 


put in highlights and avoid weak 
spots. Unique methode! Mail your 
songs with return postage for free 


examination to “SONGART”, 3031 Ed- 
win Ave, 1B, Fort Lee, N.J. 


WANTED. Victor record 64760 “Ca- 
priciense”’ by Elgar. Played by Jascha 
Heifetz. Address P.O. Box 725, Har- 
pers Ferry, W. Va. 


ENTERTAINER’S PARODIES, spe- 
cial songs catalog, plus ‘‘Comic’s 
Gagster Folio”, $1.00. Sebastian, 5138- 
U Cahuenga, North Hollywood, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT PAPER—12 stave, 
9144” x 12%”, top quality. 20 double 
sheets $1.00, 45-$2.00, 100-$4.00, post- 
paid. Remittance with order. Michael 
Keane, 2-113 West 57th, New York 
19, NX. 


MUSIC LOVERS: Selling Scribner's 
Music Library, Classics, Modern, 
Grand and light Opera, Sacred and 
favorite vocals. Unused. Nine vol- 
umes, $45.00. Mrs. Ella Shearer, Phil- 
lipsburg, Kansas. 


CHURCH POSITION WANTED by 
organ graduate of American Consv. 
20 years experience as organist, choir 
director etc. Write Edward S. Crum, 
720 N Elm, Greenville, I11. 


A MUSICIAN’S "WORKING CAPITAL" 


(Continued from Page 17) 


particular way of memorizing may 
not work easily in the beginning, 
but with a little practice anybody 
should be able to master it and I 
assure young instrumentalists that 
those pieces which they have learned 
with this method will remain their 
mental property for a much longer 
time than those which they have ac- 
quired merely by playing a piece 
over and over again at the keyboard. 


Our imagination can work won- 
ders, if we let®it work for us. I often 
discovered that students who had no 
feeling for tone colors improved their 
sensitivity, and consequently their 
touch, by memorizing this way. 
While pounding away on the piano, 
they did not give a second thought 
to the way they were playing and 
how it sounded. They struck the 
keys, the hammers responded, and 
there just wasn’t anything else to be 
done—or so they thought. Then I 
persuaded them to try and work 
away from the instrument. After 
some initial difficulties, they found 
themselves fascinated by the idea 
and soon they discovered that there 
was a lot more to playing the piano 
than merely hitting the right keys 
at the right time. 


3. If a student has acquired four 
pieces, for example, which he knows 
fairly well, and is going on to learn 
two new ones, he should at regular 
intervals play through the first four 
in such a manner that he can check 
on them and see whether they are 
still in good condition. After the 
two new ones become his “prop- 
erty” he has then a capital of six 
pieces. Accordingly, he has to go 
through these six works, while he is 
working on the next group of new 
pieces. In my case, I regularly re- 
view my whole repertoire, and be- 
cause it is quite extensive, it takes 
me sometimes a month until I get 


around to all the works in it. This 
“reviewing” may take the form of a 
slow going-over, or in some cases, 
simply an attentive reading of the 
work. Only this way could it happen 
that on the afternoon of my unex- 
pected appearance in New Jersey, 
when called upon to name the con- 
certo I was willing to play on such 
a short notice. I could confidently 
say that I was ready to play any one 
of Beethoven’s five piano concerti 
that same night, without spending a 
moment at the piano. When the con- 
ductor selected Beethoven’s C major 
Concerto, I swiftly recalled that only 
two weeks before I had “played” 
this work on a trip home from Bos- 
ton, then, subsequently “brushed up” 
on some of the more intricate pas- 
sages in the third movement at home, 
after I found, on the train, that my 
memory was insecure about them. 


Remembering this experience and 
knowing that I did the required 
“repair job” on the piece right after 
I discovered the “damage.” I felt 
certain that J could go out to Eliza- 
beth and play the work safely 
through. I knew that nothing could 
go wrong—and nothing did. 

Memorizing is first and above all 
a matter of discipline and organiza- 
tion. A well-organized mind can 
work miracles. To the uninitiated it 
would certainly seem like a “mir- 
acle” to remember a work one has 
not played on stage for two years, 
and on which one has not worked at 
home for any length of time, except 
little bits here and there. 

These little bits help a musician 
to keep his “working capital” in 
good shape. Naturally the works 


have to be in perfect condition when | 


we place them on our “memory 
shelves” and then a short “refresher” 
taken at regular intervals will do 
the trick. THE END 


MUSICIANS IN THE WOODS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Dane Rudhyar was working on a 
quintet for piano and strings and a 
chamber orchestra piece. 

Louise Talma was composing a 
work for double chorus, soprano solo 
and two pianos, entitled “The 
Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo.” 

Arthur Cohn, who wrote his “Art 
and Science of Orchestration” at 
the Colony, was working on a new 
book, “From Bach to Barték,” to be 


64 


published by Farrar, Straus. 

Two miles down the yalley lies 
Peterborough, a peaceful dream of 
a white New England town, out of 
this world of unpeaceful realities. 
All the musicians from MacDowell’s 
splendid isolation come to relax at 
Mike’s Village Drugstore. Says 
Mike: “Composing’s got to be hard 
work. They all call for tonics and 
aspirin .. .” THE END 


The Story of the Baton 


By DR. ALVIN C. WHITE 


LE HAS BEEN said that the 
most difficult orchestral accessory 
to master is not an instrument but 
a stick of wood—the baton. How- 
ever, this little time beater has 
not always been used, for there 
were periods when the orchestra, 
or choir, was conducted with a 
roll of paper or parchment, or a 
violin bow, or the leader gave 
directions from his position at 
the harpsichord or organ. 

The origin of the baton goes 
back to the 15th century, when 
the Sistine Choir was directed 
with a roll of paper or music. 
This was used for conducting for 
many years, but in 1583 it-was 
disposed of. 

The first distinguished musician 
to make use of the baton was 
Jean Baptiste Lully, who marked 
time for players at the court of 
Louis XIV by striking the floor 
with a long staff. Lully had a very 
bad disposition, and in a fit of tem- 
per in 1687, he struck his foot with 
his six-foot baton, which brought 
about an abscess. Gangrene set 
in, which caused his death. 

Bach did not use the baton but 
conducted from the organ. A mu- 
sician named Gesner who had 
watched him rehearsing his choir 
at the St. Thomas School in Leip- 
zig, tells how wonderfully he kept 
the organ accompaniment going 
while he nodded to some singers 
to come in, stamped at others to 
stop, beat time with his head, 
and sang one part after another 
as if “he contained within himself 
many Orpheuses and 20 Arions.” 

Handel always conducted his 
operas sitting at the harpsichord, 
and this continued to be the ecus- 
tom until 1801. In 1807 Godfrey 
Weber pleaded for the use of the 
baton but found little response 
to his appeal. In 1812 Mosel used 
it in Vienna, and five years later 
Carl Maria von Weber employed 
it in Dresden. 

Ludwig Spohr—violinist and 
composer—was the first to use 
the baton in England. It was at 
a London Philharmonic Society 
concert in 1820. In spite of the 
alarm of certain musicians pres- 
ent at the morning rehearsal, 
Spohr insisted upon having his 
own way. “The symphonies and 
overtures to be rehearsed - were 
well known to me,” he writes, 
“and in Germany I had already 
conducted at their performance.” 
Therefore he was able “not only 
to give the tempo in a very de- 
cisive manner, but also to indicate 
to the wind instruments and horns 
all their entries, which ensured 
to them a confidence such as 
hitherto they had not known.” 

But it was not until 1833 that 


the conductor’s use of the bator 
became official in England. It 
that year the “Athenaeum” re 
ported of the second Philhay 
monic concert: “Sir G. Smart, ir 
the true capacity of a conductor 
stood with a baton in his hand. 
and we never heard the band ge 
better.” And of the next concert 
the same paper said: “Bishop 
conducted with a baton—let us 
hope. therefore, that the leader’s 
occupation’s gone.” | 

When Berlioz and Mendelssohn 
parted after their last meeting in 
Germany, Berlioz begged that 
they might exchange batons, and 
sent with his own baton this greet. 
ing to. Mendelssohn: 

“Grand Chef. Nous nous sommes 
promis d’exchanger nos toma- 
hawks: voici le mien. II est gros- 
sier, le tien est simple; les squaws 
seules et les visages pales aiment 
les armes ornées.” . . .” (“Great 
Chief. We promised to exchange 
our tomahawks; here is mine. It 
is bigger, yours is plain; only 
the squaws and palefaces love 
ornamental weapons.” 

Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore used 
a six-foot baton when conducting 
the chorus of a thousand before 
an audience of fifty thousand at 
the Boston Peace Jubilee in 1872. 

Wassili Ilyitch Safonoff, piano 
virtuoso and conductor, who di- 
rected the New York Philhar- 
monic Society (1906-9), discarded 
the baton. and since then Leopold 
Stokowski and others have done 
likewise. Conductors like Fritz 
Reiner, however, prefer to use 
the stick, 

Conductors usually insist on 
batons of a particular size, shape 
and weight. Weber’s baton was 
much longer and heavier than 
those in use at the present and 
resembled a gigantic policeman’s 
club. Xavier Scharwenka pre- 


ferred a very long stick, with a 


color scheme of blue, green, pur- 
ple, yellow and red. Seid! used 
a heavy stick. Tschaikowsky pre- 
ferred one of cedar wood, slender 
and elegant. Toscanini uses a 
baton tipped with cork to prevent 
le . . . 

it slipping from his fingers. Josef 


‘Stransky required a heavy bit of 


hardwood for a baton. Saint- 
Saéns used a. smooth and light 
stick. Richard Strauss used a 
long. heavy baton. 

Mr. W. G. Gladstone, a snare 
drummer in New York’s Radic 
City Music Hall, invented a spe- 
cial baton for use in the dark. 
It is made of plastic, contains a 
small electric battery and gives 
out a dull glow which does not 
disturb the audience and yet gives 
a clear outline of the conductor’: 
beat to the players. 
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@ A MODERN APPROACH TO PIANO PLAYING WHICH 


MAKES BEGINNERS ENTHUSIASTIC PUPILS 


ALL IN ONE 


An ideal instruction book for beginners of 11 
and 12 years of age. The outstanding merits of 
All In One are results of the author’s gift of 
originality in creating attractive material, and of 
years of successful piano teaching in class and 
private lessons where this material has been used. 
The book develops sight-reading in the first few 
lessons. When the pupils can read at a moderate 
rate of speed, they are encouraged to pick out 
five finger groups, broken chords, melody pat- 
terns, harmony patterns, and rhythmical patterns 
appearing in these compositions. Thus they learn 
to memorize musical thoughts, rather than sepa- 
rate notes. There is ample material included for 
drills in rhythm, ear-training, theory, technic and 
sight-reading. 


410-40051 


MUSIC MADE EASY 
A Work Book by Mara Ville 


Designed to follow Robert Nolan Kerr’s All In 
One, the cleverness and adaptability of this book 
make it just as valuable as supplementary ma- 
terial with any other method. For basic instruc- 
tion in theory, as a background for classroom 
sight singing or for instrumental study, early 
grade teachers will find this ideal. Variety of 
presentation and constant drill are provided for 
such fundamentals as note values, music sym- 
bols, time signatures, scales, rhythm, accent, ties, 
slurs, and tetrachords. Attractive illustrations 
and provision of space for the writing of symbols 
and notes by the pupils are important features 
of the work. In order to encourage home sing- 
ing a number of pages of familiar songs have 


also been added. 
4110-40253 
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LITTLE PLAYERS 
For the Youngest Beginners 


This book used in many public school systems 
makes learning the piano fun (child’s play). 
Direction where advisable, is left to the teacher. 
Rote and note methods are combined. Students 
will acquire good hand position, will be able to 
locate the notes used, know their value and have 
a good start in rhythm. Appropriate verses, line 
drawings for crayon-coloring, promotion certi- 


ficate. Individual or group instruction. Pre- 
school age. 
ALOZA0OGE i Re Ree oie se a iain wid $.60 


TUNES FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


Planned to follow Little Players, it may also be 
used with any system or study for youngsters at 
this stage of development. Charming tunes, texts 
and illustrations. “Finger Parade” for interest- 
ing exercise work. While acquiring good basic 
habits in piano playing the pupil hecomes more 
familiar with musical notation, develops a secure 
sense of rhythm, strengthens and develops con- 
trol of fingers. For young beginners. 


BAO ys vis icm so aa eee a ARNE asin $.60 


LITTLE PLAYERS GROWING UP 


Though this book can be used successfully with 
any piano method, it will hold special interest 
for students who have completed the same 
author’s Little Players and Tunes for Little 
Players. Tuneful pieces, engaging verses and 
attractive illustrations serve to bring out its 
educational value, which embraces work in 
scales, phrasing, rhythm, chords, time signa- 


tures, etc. Important explanatory notes for 
teachers are included. 
BEDS OO i, os ake sie ele elie aii eal, oie kde $.75 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY... 


an institution that combines spiritual emphasis, 
high academic standards, 
a. Christian philosophy of life, and genuine culture 


A Personal Word from the PRESIDENT... 


Bob Jones University believes that the right sort of education prepares a 
student not primarily to make a living but to make. a life... This institution 
is in the business of training Christian leaders. Even before the second 
World War when many. university and college graduates were out of 
work, all graduates of Bob Jones University had good positions and were 


leaders in their chosen fields. 


Bob Jones University has the reputation of being strict; but our student 
body, we believe, is the most contented group of students on the Ameri- 


can continent. 


We have a reputation of being “hard boiled” academically. We expect 
our students to do good work, but we believe that because of the intensely 
Christian atmosphere of our institution and because of our emphasis on 
individual attention to each student, we are in a better position to do the 


work in the fields that we cover than any other institution. 


The motto of Bob Jones University as displayed upon its corporate seal 
is "Petimus, Credimus” --"We Seek, We Trust.” We trust the Bible as the 
inspired Word of God, the Lord Jesus Christ as the only Hope of the world, 


and His Gospel as the only message that meets the need of men. 
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BOB JONES UNIVERSITY GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


music, speech and art without additional cost above regular academic tuition 
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